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the materials pictured here are 
but a few of those you will use 


as you lead your church in an 
8 STEP EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


Incuro greatly inereaged income - spiritual revival 


Cratact uour State or Citu Promotion Ohfice NOW 





SPRING IS TOO LATE! 
DO IT NOW 


Senior high school youth 

need help now 

to decide in favor of more education 
upon graduation. 


To help you help them, BMTS and the Department of Visual 
Aids of The American Baptist Convention have made a brand 
new audio-visual 


“WELCOME TO YOUR FUTURE” 


Black and white filmstrip, 50 frames, with For use in Youth Fellowship meetings; youth 

33-1/3 rpm recording, and “User's Guide”. Ap- camps and conferences; Schools of Missions; 

proximately 20 minutes of recorded program to Sunday evening and midweek services; meetings 

be a part of a planned meeting. of Woman's Mission Societies and Men’s Fel- 
lowships and for Special services in recognition 
of Baptist Education Day. 





Designed to help young people determine to prepare themselves for Christian vocations in a 


Christian school; and to enlist support of adults for all Church related schools and colleges. 


B M T Unique, but one of 58 of the 
== American Baptist Schools and Colleges. 


Distributed by the Baptist Film Libraries (152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl.; 2107 Woolsey Ave., Berkeley, Calif. ) 


$5.00 Rental 


For further information write one of the above addresses 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Rev. Werner G. Keucher Mrs. Laverne I. Friberg 
President Director of Student Recruitment 
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“PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM’ AT WORK. Philip D. Reed (left), 
Board Chairman of General Electric, and Ralph J. Cordiner, 


a it 


President, face the largest meeting of share owners ever assem- 
bled—nearly 4,000 General Electric share owners who attended 


PEOPLES CAPITALISM 


Around the world, the term “capitalism” has been ap- 
plied to economic systems which bear little resemblance 
to each other. 

Our American brand of capitalism is distinctive and 


unusually successful because it is a “people’s capital- 


ism”: all the people share in its responsibilities and 


benefits. As we see it, these are its distinguishing 


characteristics. 


1. We in America believe in providing opportunities for 
each individual to develop himself to his maximum potential. 
2. We in America believe in high volume, and prices within 
the economic reach of all—not low volume, and prices only 
a few can pay. 

3. We in America believe in high wages, high productivity 
and high purchasing power. They must occur together. One 
without the others defeats its own ends, but together they 


spell dynamic growth and progress, 


4. We in America believe in innovation and in scrapping 
the obsolete. By reinvesting earnings in research and in new 
production facilities. American business is creating more 


jobs. better products and high living standards for everyone. 


5. We in America believe in consumer credit, and have 
developed and used installment sales techniques to a degree 
unparalleled elsewhere in the world. Without it our eco- 
nomic indices would be at a fraction of their present level, 
and new industries like television would still] be in their 


infancy. 


6. We in America believe in leisure for our people through 
a comparatively short and highly productive work week. 
And the very fact of extensive leisure has produced great 
new industries which provide means for entertainment, ! or 
cultural pursuits, for sports of all kinds and for the do-it- 


yourself enthusiasts. 
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me, 


this year’s Annual Meeting. The Company now has 358,000 
owners of record, including people from all walks of life, all 


48 states. More than half of them are women; 50,000 are em- 
ployees, and another 65,000 employees are becoming owners. 


hat makes it work for your 


production and improved marketing techniques. 


7. We in America believe in broad share ownership of 
American business. Millions of American families now par- 
ticipate directly in the risks and rewards of businesses as 
share owners; and almost everyone indirectly owns shares 
through insurance policies, savings banks. pension plans, 


mutual funds. trust accounts or other investments. 


8. And finally, we in America believe deeply in competition 
versus the cartel. Competition is the spark plug of our econ- 
omy. It keeps us endlessly, urgently searching and research- 


ing for new and better products, more efficient methods of 


As we see it, the more the principles of America’s dis- 
tinctive brand of capitalism become known and under- 
stood. the more certain everyone can be of continued 
progress — progress which is shared by consumers, em- 
ployees, share owners, all businesses—large and small, 
and the nation. 


For your copy of the report of the Annual Meeting of General Electric 
Share Owners, write us at Department 2R-119, Schenectady, N, Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Two thousand persons squeeze into all 
available space in Baptist church, Moscow, 
many having to stand through two-to-three- 
hour worship service. It is the same four 
or five times a week, whenever the doors of 
the church are open. 
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October Quiz 
1. In which villages does each resi- REA D — 


dent get three or four dollars annually M S S QO 
BKaptt et MM. 12azine 











2. Our 





——— cooperating with 
——, reported a total of 
— ———., Fill in the blanks. 


3. President Tasuku Sakata has 
been head of Kanto Gakuin for (1) 
10 years; (2) 36 years; (3) 20 years. 
Which is correct? 





for spending money? 
An Int rnational Bi 
















4. What has been the means of }_oeranrmens | 


winning great numbers of young NEWS -. PICTURES . 
people for Christ? 







5. Mary I. Laughlin is principal of 
the Kachin Baptist School. True or 
false? 










6. Where did many churches re- 
spond wholeheartedly to the self-sup- 
port program? 


7. Which Hindu village has only 
one Christian family? 


















Field 
is the 


World” 








8. Where was there a strong and 
living faith? 





9. Bishop and Mrs. Kuang Hsun 
Ting, of Peking, China, were present 
at the meeting of the World Council 
of Churches in Hungary. True or false? 









10. Central Philippine University 
concluded the celebration of its Year . 
of Jubilee in September, 1955; for it Introductory offer during October 
was founded just (1) 25; (2) 100; (3) 
50 years before. Which is correct? 


11. What will happen unless we 
raise the level of giving? or 


12. The current giving of our con- 
vention meets only about 


of the foreign-mission budget. =§ For NEW and GIFT subscriptions 


Fill in the blanks. 

13. Who is Elizabeth J. Miller? 

14. Alice O. Jorgenson, registered Published by the 
nurse at Boko, Belgian Congo, writes: ME ; 
to, AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
use Mrs. Robbin’s ——— and an 


for sterilizing sponges and A 
a few instruments we had.” Fill in the 


po s eaee MISSIONS Should be in 
15. ere are (1) twelve thousand; . 
(2) eleven thousand; (3) fifteen thou- EVERY BAPTIST HOME 
sand Mau Mau prisoners behind 
barbed wire and forty-two thousand 
who are still held in camps. Which is 
correct? 


















































October is MISSIONS Magazine Month 





16. The executive committee re- 
ported to the Central Committee its 
deep concern that of 
Madrid, which was closed last Jan- 


—— still unopened. Fill in the MISSIONS 


Answers to Quiz on Page 46 152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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MEETING LIFE 
ON 
HIGHER LEVELS 





Hunter Beckelhymer 


Six devotional messages 
for every person who aspires 
to steady, certain growth in 
Christian living. A step-by- 
step guide to the highest level 
of all—the goal and the prize 
of “the upward call of God 
in Christ Jesus.” — Philip- 
pians 3:13-14. $1.75 


DEVOTIONS 
FOR 
ADULT GROUPS 


by 
Wallace Fridy 


Twenty-seven heartening 
devotions bringing mature 
insight and guidance for bet- 
ter Christian living. Bible- 
centered resource material 
for both group worship and 
personal meditations. Coun- 
sel on today’s problems— 
simple, direct, and practical. 
Two hymns, a scripture les- 
son and a prayer follow each 


meditation. $1.50 


at all bookstores 
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Five Hundred Churches 
In Fall Sector Projects 

Over five hundred American Bap- 
tist churches will participate this fall 
in more than fifty sector projects to be 
held throughout the convention area. 
The projects, under the direction of 
the field counseling staff of the Coun- 
cil on Missionary Cooperation, will 
train church leaders in the technique 
of conducting an eight-step every- 
member canvass. From experience 
gained in previous years, it is antici- 
pated that the churches participating 
will achieve an average increase in 
pledges over envelope receipts of the 
previous year of 45 per cent. The low- 
est increase of any church following 
the eight steps is expected to be not 
less than 25 per cent. In addition to 
this substantial financial increase, it is 
expected that the churches will also 
benefit by greatly increased attendance 
and renewed spiritual life. 


Robert C. Fleisher 
Becomes Camp Director 

Robert C. Fleisher, executive secre- 
tary of the San Diego Baptist City 
Mission Society, San Diego, Calif., for 
the past sixteen years, resigned as of 
October 1 to accept the position of as- 
sistant camp director for the Southern 
California Baptist Convention. 


Medical Work 
Carried On in Huts 


Alice O. Jorgenson, registered nurse 
at Boko, Belgian Congo, reported the 
following statistics for medical work 
accomplished during 1955. In reading 
these figures one should remember 
that, medically speaking, Miss Jorgen- 
son is alone, for there is no resident 
doctor or other trained nurse. While 
a new, permanent hospital is being 
built, during 1955 most of the patients 
were cared for, and medical work was 
carried on, in small grass huts with 
dirt floors—huts often unable to stand 
against wind and rain storms. During 
1955, 222 patients were hospitalized; 
67 maternity cases cared for; 36 cases 
of minor surgery performed; 5,072 
out-patients treated in the dispensary: 
16 lepers cared for; 381 babies treated 
in three baby clinics. Even under such 
handicaps as are indicated by the fol- 
lowing statement, Miss Jorgenson con- 
tinues to rejoice in her work. She 
writes: “Since the beginning Boko has 
had to use Mrs. Robbin’s pressure 
cooker for sterilizing sponges and 
dressings and an ordinary kettle for the 
few instruments we had.” She ends 










“We 


her report with these words: 
thank God for those who help by 
prayers and gifts and by coming as 
missionaries to fulfill his promise, and 
we pray that others may join in this 
task.” 


Elder B. Hicks to Serve 


Home Mission Societies 


The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies recently announced the 
appointment of Elder B. Hicks as 
field representative for the department 
of cities. Mr. Hicks received his edu- 





Elder B. Hicks 


cation at the Central Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Topeka, Kans., and 
Washburn University, Topeka. He 
served as a pastor in Paxico, Holton, 
and Horton, Kans., and Duluth, 
Minn. Mr. Hicks served four years 
as a chaplain during the Second World 
War. In 1934, he became affiliated 
with the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies as director of the Baptist 
Educational Center, Topeka. As field 
representative, Mr. Hicks will have 
special responsibility for American 
Baptist educational centers. He will 
work with churches of the American 
Baptist Convention and of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, where 
guidance and counsel are desired for 
closer relationships. 


Staff Committee On 
Program Coordination Meets 


The first meeting of the newly 
created staff committee on program 
coordination was held at Green Lake. 
Wis., on July 25. Reuben E. Nelson. 
general secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, presided. Business 
considered by the committee included 
the proposed survey to discover the 
needs of American Baptist educational 
institutions, the Lay Development Pro- 
gram, the projected six-year observ- 
ance of the third jubilee of organized 
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Baptist mission work (1959-1964) , the 
rural advance program, and the urban 
convocation. Those attending the 
meeting were Dr. Nelson; Harry L. 
Dillin, newly elected president of the 
convention; Ralph M. Johnson and 
R. Dean Goodwin of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation; Edward B. 
Willingham and Dana M. Albaugh, 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies; Theron Chastain, Mrs. 
Milo E. Wenger, Dorothy O. Bucklin, 
and Clifford G. Hansen, all of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties; Elmer N. Bentley, William F. 
Keucher, George J. MacDonald, Paul 
J. Morris, and Hugh D. Pickett, all 
representing the Baptist state execu- 
tive secretaries; Richard Muterspaugh, 
John W. Poorman, and W. Earle 
Smith, all representing the Baptist 
city society executive secretaries; Rich- 
ard Hoiland and Ronald V. Wells, of 
the Board of Education and Publica- 
tion; M. Forest Ashbrook and John 
W. Thomas, of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board; Miriam Cor- 
bett, of the Council on Christian Social 
Progress; Violet E. Rudd, of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women; Alex W. Fry, representing 
the National Council of American 
Baptist Men; Forrest B. Fordham, of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship; and 
Charles A. Carman, representing the 
Ministers Council. 


One Hundred Baptists 
Attend Andhra College 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer E. Adams are 


the Baptist missionary representatives 
on the staff of Andhra Christian Col- 





Hazel F. Shank (left), an adminis- 
trative secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
receives honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters at Keuka College, 
June 10. President Katherine Gil- 
lette Blyley makes the presentation 
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lege in Guntur, South India, a Luth- 
eran school with which American Bap- 
tists cooperate. Fifteen hundred stu- 
dents, of whom about one hundred are 
Baptist men and women, are being 
trained as village teachers. As they go 
out to the villages, each of these will 
become teacher, adviser, evangelist, 
and sanitary worker all in one. While 
Dr. Adams is engaged in the work of 
the graduate school, Mrs. Adams is 
to take charge of the evangelistic work 
of the area. Writing of their new tasks 
and field the Adamses said, ““When we 
see all the work waiting to be done, 
God’s leading becomes very clear, but 
a great part of the courage and 
patience to do it comes from the 
knowledge of how many of you in the 
homeland are backing us up.” 


President Sakata 
Honored by Japan 


President Tasuku Sakata, head of 
the Kanto Gakuin University continu- 
ously for the past thirty-six years, and 
now seventy-eight years of age, was 
given a Blue Ribbon Medal by the 
Japanese Government in recognition 
of his outstanding achievements in 
education. In commenting on_ his 
honor, President Sakata said: “I 
would like to express my thanks to 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, which gave us a large grant 
for setting up the school and sent us 
good missionaries. . . . Now my name 
is written in the official Gazette of the 
Japanese Government, but my true 
desire is to have my name on a page 
of the Book of Heaven.” 


Guest from Burma 
Contributes Quotable Quickie 


In addition to staff members, fifteen 
missionaries still active on overseas 
fields, five retired missionaries, and 
seven overseas guests attended the mis- 
sions conference at Green Lake, Wis., 
August 11-18. Tracey Jones, Jr., W. 
J. Harrelson, E. B. Hicks, Floyd Mas- 
sey, Roland E. Turnbull, Floyd Shack- 
lock, and Dwight Klinck were among 
the speakers. Thra Mooler, one of the 
guests from Burma, gave the group 
a quotable quickie when he said he 
had discovered that “America is a 
land of quality, quantity, and quick- 
ity.” 


Eight Baptists Attend 
Racial Relations Institute 

Eight Baptist delegates participated 
in the eighth annual Interdenomina- 
tional Institute on Racial and Cultural 
Relations held at the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl., 
July 30—August 3. Sponsored annually 
by the interdenominational committee 
for cooperative work in racial and cul- 


HOW TO 
MAKE YOUR 
DOLLARS GO 
TWICE AS FAR 


Invest them in American Bible 


Society Annuity Agreements, where 
they lead a double life of good 


Invested for you in wisely se- 

lected securities during your 
lifetime, your dollars bring you a 
regular, generous, partially tax 
exempt, guaranteed income—with 
greater return and safety than you 
could probably secure for yourself 
—and with no bother to you. 


After you are gone, your dol- 

lars live on, helping in the 
great work of translating the 
Scriptures into all languages, for 
almost all denominations—and 
distributing them “without note 
or comment” wherever the need 
exists both here and abroad. 


Don’t delay. 

Send for the = oyeneet 

booklet which wn oe we THE 
tells how you mav pousie-PROTECTION 


both give and re Resenves ' 


ere 
nee 


THE 0 


ceive generously. ~~ 


pein 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet M-106 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.’’ 
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Founded in 1831 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Fully Accredited 
Co-educational 


Tuition, Board, Room 


$1,420 a Year 
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Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 














_Grnouncing 


a new revised edition 





First published more than ten 
vears ago, the Westminster Iis- 
torical Atlas was immediately rec- 
ognized as “the best Bible atlas 
available in the English lan- 
guage.” Now, G. Ernest WRIGHT 
and Fioyp V. Firson, editors of 
the original atlas, have brought it 
completely up-to-date. It con- 





9%" x 1 


| ' of the most useful 
Bible atlas ever published 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Historical Atlas to the Bible 


tains many additional pages, in- 
cluding 33 maps in full-color, 
many new photographs and 
drawings and a new index of mod- 
em place names. New material 
based on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and other archaeological discov- 
eries makes this the most accurate 
volume of its kind. 


4”, $7.50 


Other Westminster Aids 
to the Study of the Scriptures 


The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible. 


King James version. 2000 pages, 16 full-color maps. 


Buckram binding. 


$10.00 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. 
By Joun D. Davis. Revised by Henry Snyper GeHMan. 
680 pages, with 160 maps and line drawings. $5.00 


Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands. 


Convenient 24-page booklet, with 16 full-color maps 


and complete index. 


$1.00 


At all bookstores 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 








tural relations of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., the institute attracted repre- 
sentatives from fourteen states and a 
dozen denominations. Five of the 
eight Baptist delegates were from the 
Chicago area. They were Mrs. W. R. 
Erickson, of North Shore; Sallie 
Heard, of Ebenezer (National Baptist 
Convention); Robert Odean, of 
Woodlawn;- Mrs. John Singleton, of 
Forest Park; and Esther Davis, Chris- 
tian Friendliness missionary for the 
Chicago Baptist Association. Other 
Baptist delegates were David Gregory, 
of the New Berean Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Bernice Cofer, secretary of 
the department of Christian Friendli- 
ness, American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies; and Matthew R. Giuffrida, 
field representative, department of 
Christian Friendliness. 


1957 Convention Program 
Planning Committee 


The American Baptist Convention 
will meet in Philadelphia, May 29- 
June 4, 1957. This meeting will recog- 
nize the 250th anniversary of the Phil- 
adelphia Baptist Association, the 125th 
anniversary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, the 80th anni- 
versary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, and the 
50th anniversary of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. Members of the 
program planning committee are Gor- 
don H. Schroeder, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
chairman; G. D. Creasman, of Miami, 
Ariz.; Mrs. E. J. D’Aboy, of Spring- 
field, Ill.; George W. Hill, of Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; Halmar Nielsen, of Humes- 
ton, Iowa; Mrs. R. F. Palmer, of 
Mansfield, Mass.; Mrs. E. B. Pease, of 
Glasgow, Mont.; Earl L. Riley, of 
Ontario, Calif.; Lawrence T. Slaght, 
of Dover, Del.; and Frank Steiger, of 
El] Dorado, Kans. 


National Leaders 


Women of Quality 


Mrs. Remedios Vaflor is the newly 
elected president of the Pacific and 
Southeast Asian Baptist Women’s Un- 
ion, which held its first meéting in Ja- 
pan recently. Delegates attended from 
Japan, Hawaii, Okinawa, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Malaya, and Burma. 
Alice M. Giffin, who attended as an 
observer, wrote: “We were particu- 
larly impressed with the quality of 
leadership found now among our 
women in this area of the world. As 
we listened to the business delibera- 
tions we thanked God for these dedi- 
cated Asian colleagues. The climax of 
the meetings came on the Saturday 
morning during testimony time. Many 
bared old resentments, carried over 
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from the war, asking for forgiveness. 
I think some felt, for the first time, 
how severely the Japanese women also 
suffered during the war. As _ tears 
flowed, we felt the healing balm of 
God’s love flowing through us. We 
went down from our hilltop, deter- 
mined to serve him better in our own 
areas and to work together to 
strengthen our witness in Southeast 
Asia. Pray for Mrs. Vaflor and the 
other officers as they seek to find ways 
in which women of this area may serve 
together.” 


Foreign Policy Seminar 
To Be Held in New York 


Mrs. George B. Martin, American 
Baptist accredited observer to the 
United Nations, announced the theme 
of the annual United Nations and 
Foreign Policy Seminar, New York, 
N.Y., November 28-30, as “Great 
Decisions.” The program will feature 
outstanding U. N. and religious lead- 
ers who are experts in international 
affairs, as well as a visit to the United 
Nations to see actual committees at 
work. Small travel scholarships are 
available. For further information, 
write to the Council on Christian 
Social Progress, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Trick or Treat 


For UNICEF 


Thousands of American Baptist 
boys and girls participate each year in 
the Halloween program “Trick or 
Treat” for “all the world’s children.” 
The coins which they collect from 
house to house are used by UNICEF, 
the United Nations children’s fund, to 
assist underdeveloped countries in 
their struggle to provide food for 
growing youngsters and to fight dread 
diseases of malaria, tuberculosis, lep- 
rosy, and yaws. In 1952, when the 
program started, $32,000 was the total 
contributed at Halloween. In 1955 it 
was $520,000. Churches not knowing 
how to carry out this program may 
secure a free descriptive brochure by 
writing to the Council on Christian 
Social Progress, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


World-Mission Cavalcade 
Every Church Visit 


An estimated thirty-five hundred 
churches of the American Baptist Con- 
vention will be visited this fall. (See 
story on page 27.) 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

First Baptist Church, Patton, Pa., its 
60th. Merrill E Barter is the minister. 


First Baptist Church, Sterling, IIL, 
its 100th. 
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The above plaque on the wall of Shirk Memorial Library at Franklin oy has 
told thousands of students and friends of the dedication of this Christian family. 


GOOD STEWARDS 


In the twenty fifth chapter of Matthew we find the parable of 
the talents. The master entrusted various sums to three servants. 
Two of them, out of love and devotion to their master, used what 
had been given them to the best of their ability that their master 
might be pleased when he returned. The third, acting from fear, 
buried his talent instead of putting it to work. 


We at Franklin College sincerely feel that our obligation, if we 
are to be good stewards of the funds and facilities entrusted to the 
college through more than a century, is to provide an opportunity 
for more of our young people to secure a higher education at a 
Christian College. We are convinced that to continue to serve the 
same number of students as we have in the past is not enough. We 
are planning, with the help of many dedicated Christians, to in- 
crease our facilities so more of our young people can be served. This 
fall Franklin’s enrollment went far beyond our expectations. Frank- 
lin experienced a greater increase proportionately than the national 
average for all colleges and universities. This indicates that our 
young people are seeking the opportunities found at a Christian 
College. 


We ask for a growing awareness of these facts by our American 
Baptist friends. We encourage your support as we build for to- 
morrow. 


Please write to: Dr. HARoLp W. RicHarpson, President 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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.¢ Fall Conference 


seminary 


e Provides intimate opportunity to become acquainted with campus 
and community resources, faculty and students 


For further information write to: 
Dr. Witsour E. Saunpers, President 


2 PRE-THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 


» Held annually—this year, Nov. 23-24 
e For pre-theological students looking for a 


for 
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Layman 8 Iheological Libtary 


A milestone in religious publishing, 
this new series explains the 
fundamental concepts of Christian 
faith and practice in terms easily 
understood by the layman. General 
Editor, Ropert MCAFEE BROWN. 
Cloth-bound. 


TheChristian 
Man 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON. This 
new study of the Christian doc- 
trine of man redefines man’s re- 
lationship to Christ, his attitude 
to body and sex, his struggle 
between egoism and humility, 
and his need for forgiveness. 


Believing 
in God 


By DANIEL JENKINS. A candid, 
forthright discussion of the dif- 
ficulties of believing in God, 
and of the “mystery” of the 
Christian faith. The author of- 
fers the resources every man 
needs to answer his doubts. 
ERs. Westminster Press 
Pe er 7 Philadelphia 7 
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Previously published: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 

OF THE CHURCH 
By Rospert MCAFEE Brown. The 
work of the church in the modern 
world, its mission in the life of 
man, and its place in the historical 
heritage of the Protestant faith. 


MODERN RIVALS 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 

By CorNnetius Loew. About the 
“false gods” (among them sci- 
ence, democracy, and exaggerated 
patriotism) that many well-mean- 
ing Christians tend to substitute 
for the one true God. - 





Forthcoming titles: 


THE PROTESTANT AND POLITICS 
by William Lee Miller 
PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION 
by John Coburn 
MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS 
by Howard Clark Kee 
THE MEANING OF CHRIST 
by Robert Johnson 
UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 
by Fred J. Denbeaux 
Lire, DEATH AND DESTINY 
by Roger L. Shinn 
BARRIERS TO BELIEF 
by Norman Langford 
A FAltH FOR THE NATIONS 
by Charles Forman 









World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Refugees Resettled 
In Australia 


Increasingly, refugees are being 
helped to emigrate to Australia by the 
World Council of Churches’ depart- 
ment for the resettlement of refugees. 
Three thousand were resettled in 1955, 
and it now looks as though many more 
would move to the “land down under” 
in 1956. 


Conference On 
Arab Refugees 


The Greek Orthodox cathedral in 
Beirut was crowded for a special serv- 
ice held just prior to the recent con- 
ference convened by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches to discuss the Arab 
refugee problem. Observers said it was 
the most representative service ever 
held by Christians in the Near East. 


Singing Fellowship 
In Bremen 

At a recent conference held in 
Bremen, Germany, clergy and choir 
masters from England, France, Hol- 
land, and East and West Germany met 
to discuss the importance of worship 
in the church. The participants came 
from the Anglican, Lutheran, Re- 
formed, and United churches of the 
several countries. 


Problems In 
Mau Mau Land 


A social revolution is going on in 
Kenya as the church, side by side with 
government, attempts to rehabilitate 
those who have been infected with 
Mau Mauism. There are eleven thou- 
sand Mau Mau prisoners behind 
barbed wire and forty-two thousand 
who are still held in camps, some for 
their own protection and some be- 
cause of suspicion of their activities. 
The Christian church is attempting to 
show these people that it is Christ 
alone who can bring forgiveness, rec- 
onciliation, and hope for the future. 
With the aid of government, the 
Christian Council of Kenya has 
placed Christian workers, both Eu- 
ropean and African, in seventeen of 
the detention camps and arranged for 
regular services in the others. At the 
largest camp for women, over five 
hundred women have taken part in 
the service of confession and cleansing 
which the Christian council sponsored. 
At this service they publicly repudiated 
Mau Mau, confessed their faith in 
Christ, and promised to attend classes 
on the Christian faith. Similar suc- 
cesses are reported in the men’s camps. 
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Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


are honored to announce 


The Autobiography 
of 


HARRY 
EMERSON 
FOSDICK 


The Living of These Days 


| Oe more than a decade—since he “retired” as minister of the 
great Riverside Church, Dr. Fosdick has been insistently urged 
to “do” his autobiography. If ever an author yielded—and yielded 
magnificently !—to a demand for a book, it was he. Now his book is 
ready—and a great experience awaits every reader of Missions. 


For more than fifty historic years Dr. Fosdick worked, thought, 
wrote and preached at the very center of American religious life. 
Now, in a wonderfully warm, evocative story of his own life, Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 preacher retells also the life of an exciting era, and the 
great personalities, issues and events with which he came in close 
contact—sometimes in memorable conflict. 


The nobility of Dr. Fosdick’s thought, courage and friendliness of 
his personality pervade every chapter of this great book, written with 
charm and grace for which he is so well known. 


In THE LIVING OF THESE DAYS readers will find much more 
than a fascinating life story. Dr. Fosdick includes the whole course 
of the development of his religious faith and vigorously presents the 
conclusions to which it has brought him today—stated for the first 
time in this book. 


CHAPTER TITLES 


Prologue 

The Family Background 
Boyhood and Youth 
Revolt against Orthodoxy 


Preparation for the 
Ministry 


Learning to Preach 
A Professor at Large 


The Fundamentalist 
Controversy 


The Riverside Church 
Winds of Doctrine 

Ideas That Have Used Me 
Epilogue 


$4.00 





The No. I Book to Enjoy, to Own, to Give 


At your bookseller 


October, 1956 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 














At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








HILE IN EUROPE this past 

summer, Mrs. Lipphard and I 
spent several weeks in England. A 
side trip of unusual historic interest 
brought us to the famed British sum- 
mer resort area on the English Chan- 
nel, known as Torquay. After enjoying 
its scenic beauty, its magnificent hotel 
overlooking the sea, and its mild 
climate (for palm trees grow here), 
we went by automobile to the ship- 
building town of Brixham. Here the 
British people are completing a most 
unique project in good will toward the 
American people. 


In the Brixham shipyards they are 
building a replica of the Mayflower, 
which sailed from England in 1620 to 
Plymouth, Mass. Every American 
school boy knows the story of the May- 
flower. Many thousands of Americans 
have visited Plymouth and have stood 
beside the historic Plymouth Rock. I 
wrote an article about my own visit 
there in 1929. (See “Where Religious 
Liberty Began in America,” MIssIons, 
May, 1929, pages 275-277.) 

So the British conceived the lovely 
idea of building another Mayflower, 
only ninety feet long, a beam of twen- 
ty-six feet, and drawing eleven feet, 
to sail across the Atlantic Ocean next 
spring. It will be donated to the Amer- 
ican people as a permanent museum 
at Plymouth, Mass. It will be exactly 
like the original, except only that it 
will be equipped for radiogram. It 
will carry the same number in the 
crew, twenty-one, but passengers will 
be limited to thirty, instead of the 
original 102, although already five 
hundred applications have been re- 
ceived. It will most likely prove to be a 
stormy voyage. 

= 

The hull of the new Mayflower was 
almost completed when we went to 
see it. It was launched last month. The 
ship is indeed tiny, only 183 tons, 
really minute when compared with 
the mammoth S. S. Queen Elizabeth, 
of 83,000 tons. But the value of this 
venture in good will and understand- 
ing between the English and the Amer- 
ican people is incalculable. The proj- 
ect has received immense publicity. By 
radio, television, newsreel, and news- 
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paper, it has been publicized in such 
far-distant places as Paris, Rome, 
Cairo, Hong Kong, Colombo, and 
Buenos Aires. 

The cost of the project is covered 
by donations, supplemented by modest 
tourist admission fees. Large revenue 
is expected later from television and 
film royalties. After meeting the cost, 
any surplus will set up a fund for 
financing exchange students between 
Britain and the United States. 

The new Mayflower soon after its 
arrival at Plymouth next spring, will 
sail down the Atlantic Coast for visits 
to the original thirteen colonies, and 
then up the coast and down the St. 
Lawrence River on a cruise of the 
Great Lakes. Thus the inland lake 
cities—Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and the rest—will see 
this replica of the original Mayflower, 
in the cabin of which the Pilgrim 
Fathers signed the historic Mayflower 
Compact on November 21, 1620. 

& 

Today we all live amid international 
tension, animosity between the peoples 
of the earth, separated as we are by 
Iron Curtains, Bamboo Curtains, 
Golden Curtains, Paper Curtains. De- 
risively, we call all others Communists 
who do not see things exactly as we 
see them. We impose tremendous ob- 
stacles in the way of free interchange 
of ideas and fellowship and under- 
standing. The inalienable right of 
travel anywhere in the world by an 
American citizen is now at the mercy 
of the Department of State. We are 
witnessing costly atomic research into 
ways and means of making death more 
abundant. It is therefore refreshing, 
exhilarating, inspiring to learn of a 
simple yet meaningful project of build- 
ing a little ship that has as its primary 
purpose the maintenance of good will 
and understanding between peoples on 
opposite sides of the Atlantic Ocean 
who have a common heritage, a com- 
mon democratic tradition, and a com- 
mon Christian faith. 

The British people have publicly 
announced the new Mayflower to be 
“a tangible expression of our regard 
for the people of the United States.” 
It is for the American people to ac- 
cept the gift with high gratitude and 


deep appreciation, and to reciprocate 
in an abiding regard and affection for 
the people of Great Britain. 

a 


On the same visit in England we 
spent two Sundays in London. On 
both Sundays we attended the fore- 
noon worship services at the well- 
known Bloomsbury Baptist Church. I 
can well imagine that every Baptist 
in the United States, North or South, 
who has ever visited London has at- 
tended this church. Here for twenty- 
seven years F. Townley Lord, presi- 
dent of the Baptist World Alliance for 
the five-year term 1950-1955, has 
been the distinguished minister. Both 
Sundays were rainy. The second was 
most dismally so, with terrific show- 
ers and gales, so heavy that all ships 
crossing the English Channel between 
England and France had to be can- 
celed. Yet on both Sundays there were 
large congregations. I wondered in 
how many American churches such 
stormy Sundays would witness simi- 
larly large congregations. What im- 
pressed me even more was the sub- 
stantial proportion of men, and of 
young people. 

Later in the week, Dr. Lord and I 
dined at London’s historic restaurant 
Ye Old Cheshire Cheese. Still in serv- 
ice are the chairs often occupied by the 
great lexicographer Samuel Johnson, 
and the novelist Charles Dickens. At 
that memorable dinner Dr. Lord told 
me of his great delight during winter 
months of preaching to large numbers 
of college students. Bloomsbury Bap- 
tists are surely fond of their pastor. 
Were it otherwise he would not have 
been there twenty-seven years. Now 
freed from his arduous five years of 
service as Baptist World Alliance pres- 
ident, having relinquished that office 
to his successor, Theodore F. Adams, 
at the London Congress last year, and 
having recently resigned his editorship 
of The Baptist Times, where for many 
years his facile pen found unique op- 
portunity for a fascinating literary 
and a vigorous editorial ministry, Dr. 
Lord now gives all his time to his 
Bloomsbury church. 

we 


Here surely is an enviable record 
in the ministry. To very few Baptist 
pastors is given the rare privilege of 
serving for more than a quarter of a 
century in one church. If I were a uni- 
versity graduate student instead of a 
retired editor, with church history as 
my major subject of study, I could not 
think of anything more fruitful or in- 
spiring than to compile a survey of 
Baptist pastorates of twenty-five years 
or more in the same church. Some- 
thing is definitely wrong with a Bap- 
tist church whose average pastorate is 
but a few short years. 
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CTOBER is Missions Magazine Month. This 
month only, new and gift subscriptions (not re- 
newals) are available at the low, low rate of eight issues 
for $1. We make this below-cost offer in order to add 
several thousand new readers to our subscription list, 
with the hope, of course, that they will continue their 
subscriptions at the regular rate at the end of the eight 
months. So, during October, we are requesting all pas- 
tors, all church officers, leaders, teachers, and all other 
readers and friends of Missions magazine to help us in 
this worthy cause. By cooperative effort and concerted 
drive we can add ten thousand new subscriptions this 
month. 


‘Baptists in Thailand 
And the Philippines’ 


UT OF HIS rich experience as a foreign-mission 
secretary, Elmer A. Fridell, director of public rela- 
tions of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
has given us an excellent little book entitled Baptists in 
Thailand and the Philippines (The Judson Press. Paper, 
$1). Beginning with the awareness of many Asian 
leaders that a solution must be found to some of the 
problems that vex mankind (need for larger economic 
opportunities, need for understanding and peace), Dr. 
Fridell goes on to say that these objectives have long 
been in the hearts and minds of far-visioned Christian 
people. In recent years world gatherings of Christians 
have come to grips with these very problems. Christian 
leaders and workers have recognized the task of the 
churches as being twofold: “to urge the claims of Christ 
as personal Savior, and then to demonstrate that his 
gospel is the only real antidote to the widespread evils 
in human society.” Then in several brief, lucid chap- 
ters Dr. Fridell shows how that purpose is being car- 
ried out in Thailand and the Philippines. What applies 
in these countries, of course, applies in large measure 
in other lands, imcluding the many obstacles that hinder 
the spread of the gospel. Writes Dr. Fridell: “The scene 
may change. Unregenerate men can delay the day of 
God’s visitation. Sin is still at work. However, having 
been permitted to experience some high moments in the 
unfolding of human history, Christians must take hope, 
give God thanks, and face toward the front! It is a 
great day in which to serve the Cause of Christ!” 


Bad News 
From Japan 
ROM JAPAN has come an item of disconcerting, 
disheartening news. Robert Trumbull, correspon- 
dent for The New York Times, reports that juvenile de- 
linquency is on the increase in that country, enough so 
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to arouse strong expressions of concern by parents, 
teachers, government officials, and others. Salacious 
literature and crime-and-sex motion pictures are con- 
tributing causes to this postwar phenomenon, a recent 
analysis is said to reveal. Taking their cue from the un- 
inhibited writings of a young Japanese novelist, teen-age 
faddists and hoodlums have affected the same extreme 
haircuts and dress fashionable among zoot-suiters in the 
United States. An American movie, The Blackboard 
Jungle, which portrays a vicious side of life in American 
high schools, made a howling success among these 
Japanese young people, but was banned in some com- 
munities upon the protest of numerous parent and 
teacher groups. This bill of fare is having a tragic effect 
in the lives of Japanese youth. Writes Mr. Trumbull: 
“Hardly a day passes that the press does not record some 
outrage, frequently involving sex or the use of narcotics 
by teen-age gangs, including both boys and girls.” It is 
a sad commentary on the United States that this country 
produces such films as The Blackboard Jungle, and 
sadder still that it permits them to be sent abroad, where 
they are interpreted as being a true picture of American 
life. Such films become at once our most potent un- 
official ambassadors. Their pernicious influence can tear 
down in the space of a few weeks the accomplishments 
of parents, teachers, and preachers over many years. 
Shall we continue to produce them and to export them? 


Concerning 
Curtains 


N REFUSING a few weeks ago to grant visas to a 
group of newspaper men who had been invited to 
tour Communist China, our state department exercised 
what seems to have been a remarkable degree of blind- 
sight. What was there to gain by this refusal? Certainly 
there was much to lose by it—our vaunted open-mind- 
edness, our boasted freedom of the press, our widely 
heralded willingness to let facts speak for themselves. 
This group of newspaper men no doubt would have 
brought back reliable reports of what life is like beyond 
the Bamboo Curtain. In doing so they would have 
blazed the trail for others to follow, including mission 
executives who are deeply concerned about what is hap- 
pening to the churches of China. It would be a great 
forward step in international relations if a group of 
Christian leaders, such as have visited the Soviet Union 
recently, could visit their fellow Christians beyond the 
Bamboo Curtain. In decrying the existence of curtains 
that shut the Soviet Union and Red China off from the 
rest of the world, let our state department take care not 
to erect one around the United States. Whether they 
are Iron, Bamboo, or Diplomatic, curtains are curtains. 
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Thousands waiting to enter Mausoleum of Lenin and Stalin, Red Square’s principal attraction 


Journey to the Soviet Union 


ie THESE COLUMNS last month, I drew three in- 

ferences from observations on my recent journey 
to the Soviet Union, as follows: First, I saw the people 
and knew that for most of them life is not easy. 
Second, I saw the collective farms and understood why 
agricultural production lags. Third, I saw the museums 
and got new insights into the causes of the revolution 
that ushered in the present regime. That part of the 
story ended with the thought that Communist disdain 
for the church that had supported the czars, as well as 
for the czarist regime itself, is clearly evident in Mos- 
cow’s many museums. 

Further evidence of the Communist disdain for the 
church that had supported the czars—the only church 
that most of the people have ever known—I saw in the 
Museum of Religion and Atheism in Leningrad, housed 
in what once was a cathedral. There in the clear, white 
light that streams from the central dome is a bronze 
statue of a peasant woman holding a child in her arms. 
On her bent form is a heavy cross, suggesting perhaps 
both the travail of her hard lot in life and the added 
burden of a church that did not care. Near by is a figure 
of one of the czars, with a face as hard as nails. In his 
right hand is a sword; in his left, a church. And not far 
from this figure are several others, grouped as if a num- 
ber of priests were engaged in meditation or worship. 
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By JOHN C. SLEMP 


MT In Two Parts—Part Il TTL 


On looking closely, however, one observes that all the 
figures have the same face and all are leaning on 
crutches, as if to say that all priests were alike, and all 
alike impotent, all resting on crutches, all servants of a 
decadent church. It was that church, the only church 
that most of prerevolutionary Russia knew, that was 
what Karl Marx called the opiate of the people. 

I saw the Soviet Union’s museums, a dozen or more 
of them, but I just could not concentrate on culture. I 
kept thinking of the revolution. And the shabbily dressed 
people on the streets, the bad plumbing in second-class 
hotels, and women doing men’s work kept blurring my 
vision. 

a 

Fourth, I saw the Mausoleum of Lenin and Stalin 
and reflected upon the substance of the new strategy of 
the Soviet Union. After attending a Baptist church serv- 
ice on a Sunday morning, I joined the thousands lined 
up on Red Square, waiting for the tomb to be opened 
to visitors. The procession started at a little after eleven 
and continued uninterrupted until nearly six in the 
evening. We walked two abreast over the well-worn cob- 
blestones that pave the square; passed the two armed 
guards at the entrance of the low, flat-roofed building 
of red granite and gray-black labradorite; continued 
slowly down what seemed to be an unending number of 
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steps; viewed in their glass-covered caskets first the body 
of Lenin, then that of Stalin, each guarded by a soldier; 
and then made our exit up other flights of steps. It is 
that way for several hours five days a week when the 
mausoleum is open to visitors. People come, not only 
from the Soviet Union, but from many other lands. 
They have done so for several years now and no doubt 
will continue to do so for many years to come, making 
this without question the longest, the most doleful, the 
most pagan funeral in history. 

All during and long after that experience I thought 
of the Soviet Union’s much-publicized change in strat- 
egy, its new look. And there are concrete evidences that 
a new strategy exists. It started to take form soon after 
the death of Stalin, in March, 1953. Inside the Soviet 
Union itself, this new strategy may be seen in the large 
number of tourists who now fill its hotels and museums 
and walk its streets well-armed with cameras and note- 
books, with almost unbelievable freedom. It may be seen 
also in the easing of regulations on the collective farms, 
the release of many political prisoners, and the relaxa- 
tion of the activities of the secret police. Outside the 
Soviet Union, the new strategy may be seen in the Bul- 
ganin-Khrushchev journeys to other lands, in the visit 
of Soviet agriculturists to the United States and of 
United States scientists to the Soviet Union, in the 
Soviet policy of economic aid and technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, and in the general peace of- 
fensive that Communist leaders have been making 
around the world. For consumption both inside and out- 
side the Soviet Union—in my judgment, chiefly the lat- 
ter—is the present downgrading of Stalin and a corre- 
sponding upgrading of Lenin, despite the fact that 
Stalin’s body still lies by Lenin’s in the mausoleum close 
bv the Kremlin wall on Red Square. 

In all this, and more, it is evident that the Soviet 
Union seeks to rejoin the world, though always, of 
course, on its own terms. It is evident also that the Soviet 
Union definitely does not want another Stalin, another 
one-man dictator. It prefers the eleven-man committee 
which now makes up the Presidium. That arrangement 
is safer for all concerned. Heads are not so likely to fall 
at the will of a single madman. Is not Malenkov still 
alive and presumably in robust health? No doubt he 
would long since have been liquidated under a Stalin. 
So, no more Stalins for the Soviets. Stalins are too free 
with other people’s heads, and, besides, they create prob- 
lems when it comes to making friends and influencing 
people, whether satellite peoples or the uncommitted 
inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and South America. 

So we come to what would seem to be the substance, 
the essence, of the new Soviet strategy. Its smiles and 
welcome mats and handshakes are its new weapons in 
the cold war. The long-range objectives of Communism 
have not changed. The Soviets have by no stretch of the 
imagination given up the struggle in the cold war. All 
they have done, at least temporarily, is to change fronts, 
from the military to the economic and cultural. The 
Soviet leaders know, as everybody else ought to know, 
that there could be no victor in a nuclear war. Both 
sides would lose; both would perish together. 


So, in view of the stalemate in atomic and other weap- 
ons, clearly revealed by the summit conference at 
Geneva last July, the Soviet Union has changed its cold- 
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war strategy from winning the allegiance of the world’s 
uncommitted millions by force of arms to winning them 
by the contagion of smiles and the solid persuasion of 
low-interest loans. In other words, the Soviet Union has 
a Point Four program all its own that makes our own 
preoccupation with military power at least three years 
behind the times. Though we ought not to diminish our 
military strength while the present crisis remains, we 
ought by all means to put far more emphasis on eco- 
nomic assistance than we are now putting. It is on this 
front that the battle now rages, and it is there that the 
cold war could well be lost or won. 


Fifth, I saw the churches struggling under the control 
of the state and learned the meaning of faith. Though 
church and state in the Soviet Union are said to be 
separate, they are separated only in a very limited sense. 
The churches are not free—not in the sense that we 
Americans think of freedom. They are free to worship, 
to preach (within limits), to sing, to pray, to christen 
babies, to marry the young, and to bury the dead. But 
there their freedom ends. They are not free to teach 
their religion or to propagate it, except in their homes. 
The churches have no Sunday schools, no organizations 
for children, youth, or adults. 

The result is that the pulpit is a prisoner of the state. 
Preaching is wholly otherworldly. Its concern is with life 
after death, not with life here and now. No preacher or 
priest would dare deliver a sermon that so much as 
hinted at the need for improved social and economic 
conditions, or that challenged the motives and deeds of 
the all-powerful state—not if he wishes to keep his pulpit 
and his head. So he chooses to preach on faith and love 
and hope and things to come, by sheer necessity for- 
getting that Jesus prayed for God’s kingdom to come 
and God’s will to be done on earth. 

The churches, whether Orthodox or the churches that 
comprise the All-Union Council of Evangelical Chris- 





Armed guards, changed at fixed intervals with appro- 
priate ceremony, keep constant vigil at the mausoleum 
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Hammer and sickle brandished by the industrial worker 
and the collective-farm woman: symbols of Soviet life 


tians-Baptists, constantly feel the power of the state. 
They pay to it 13 per cent of all their revenues. They 
are aware that the state teaches that all religion is evil, 
that it is only for stupid people, and that only atheism 
is the true faith. So far as the state is concerned, only 
the material things of life are important. It has no room 
for God. It teaches that there is no God. 

Despite all this, I have never seen a greater example 
of faith than that which I saw during a morning wor- 
ship service at the large Baptist church in Moscow, of 
which Alexander Karev is the minister. Though the gov- 
ernment-owned building will seat approximately a thou- 
sand people, present that morning were not fewer than 
two thousand. They jammed the center aisle, the two 
sides, the wings left and right in the back of the build- 
ing, another passage way to a back center doorway, and 
out into the street. 

This was for me an unforgettable experience. I shall 
never forget the upturned faces, mostly of old people, 
faces lined with the rigors of life, yet serene in the assur- 
ances of a victorious faith. As four of our group brought 
greetings to the congregation and spoke briefly on mat- 
ters pertaining to the Christian gospel, there was in the 
congregation frequent visible and audible response. At 
the close of the service, after Mr. Karev’s sermon, we 
American visitors sang “Blest Be the Tie.” Then the 
choir leader at the other end of the sanctuary requested 
that we sing “Blessed Assurance.” We did so, and the 
well-trained choir sang also, blending Russian with 
English words in glorious harmony. Finally, we all sang 
“God Be with You Till We Meet Again” and our group 
started to leave, since another sermon was to follow and 
we had another appointment. Then it was that two 
thousand white handkerchiefs were waved in unison, the 
Russian way of saying good-by and God bless you. If 
there was a dry eye in the sanctuary at that moment, I 
am confident that no one saw it. 

What the future of religion in the Soviet Union will 
be, I do not know. All I know is that I saw there a 
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Inside Kremlin wall is the Cathedral of the Assumption, 


where czars were crowned. Today, one of many museums 


strong and living faith, and I cannot believe that it will 
ever die. It may be crucified and buried, but surely on 
the third day it will rise again. 

nr 

Sixth, I saw communism at work and did not like it. 
It is oppressive, dictatorial, heartless, even brutal. Its 
god is material power. Its values are earthly values. It 
exalts the state and debases personality. It knows nothing 
of the rules of justice and fair play. It knows only the 
laws of a highly secret conspiracy whose authority is 
unlimited and whose word is final. Communism is the 
Soviet Union’s new religion, to which not only the seven 
million party members, but apparently most of the non- 
members as well, are fully committed. In my opinion, 
no amount of talk about “massive retaliation” or “brink 
of war” maneuvers will cool this Communist fervor. No 
amount of huffing and puffing will blow its house down. 

& 

It all boils down to this. We must learn to live with 
the Soviet Union or we shall surely die with it. All talk 
about coexistence, whether “peaceful” or “competitive,” 
is purely academic. What else are we doing now but co- 
existing? We are not at war, and no one in his right 
mind wants us to be. War, undoubtedly a nuclear war, 
would mean coextermination. 

So, as William Benton has suggested, we of the West 
must welcome competitive coexistence as a status far 
preferable to the imminent danger of war. Let us recog- 
nize the tiny openings in the Iron Curtain that have 
been made since 1955, and use these openings as oppor- 
tunities for improved relationships. We must not fear 
competition or allow it to give us the jitters. “Above all,” 
writes Mr. Benton, “we must continue to strive to pre- 
sent, even to indoctrinated Communists, the spectacle of 
a good society which is a constant alternative to their 
own. By being our own best selves, by acting rightfully 
and helpfully in the world, and by talking clearly and 
well, we shall pursue our best and most lasting hope of 
winning and holding the free world.” 
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The Forward Thrust 


in WORLD MISSIONS 


In view of world-shaking changes in our day, there must 
be an end to the spirit of defeatism in world missions. 
Needed now is something else—a forward thrust 


By EDWARD B. WILLINGHAM 
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EADERS of this magazine are aware of many of 

the changes that are taking place in our world— 

the rise of nationalism in many lands, the reawakening 

of dormant religions, and the struggle between ideas 

seeking to control economic and social patterns every- 

where. In view of all this it is imperative that we respond 
with a reaffirmation of our missionary commitment. 

The forward thrust in world missions now needed 
calls upon us to encourage and to cooperate with 
younger churches in lands where our past efforts have 
borne fruit. Local leadership must be trained and en- 
trusted with responsibility. We must cultivate oppor- 
tunities in areas previously assigned to us but still un- 
claimed for Christ. If certain doors close to our witness 
for the Master, we must seek to enter new ones. We 
find no basis for lethargy or retreat in our faith. 

During the latter part of May, over two hundred 
young men and women from our theological schools 
gathered at Green Lake for a week of fellowship. ‘These 
future Christian leaders were introduced to the agencies, 
work, and personnel of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. An entire day was devoted to the work of the For- 
eign Mission Societies. At one point, the discussion dealt 
with the motivation behind our missionary endeavor. 
Why do we invest life and possessions in the cause of 
missions? Has not the changing world really outmoded 
missions? 

Some self-styled intellectuals would advocate an eclec- 
tic pattern of religion, taking the best features from all 
systems of religion and giving offense to none. Practical 
materialists contend that any missions program is senti- 
mental humbug reflecting religious conceit. One current 
author invites us to look to the philosophies of India 
for our hope, relegating Christian dogmas to the dead 
past. This, however, is no time for watered-down, half- 
hearted pronouncements of faith. We must know what 
we believe and why. Better, we must know, with Paul, 
whom we have believed and what his purpose is for us. 

One may well assume that John 3:16 is sufficient to 
justify all missionary effort. A casual look at the head- 
lines of the daily paper should force the issue for any- 
one who has experienced the transforming power of 
God through faith in Christ. Evaluate mankind on any 
basis you choose and, apart from Christ, the word 
“lost” is an understatement of the fact. A consideration 
of man’s sinful nature and Christ’s answer to his basic 
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need for redemption points to the missionary message. 

There is not only motivation for missions in Christian 
teaching; there is also compulsion. Among the closing 
words of Luke’s Gospel are these, in Moffatt’s transla- 
tion: “It is written that the Christ has to suffer and 
rise from the dead on the third day, and that repentance 
and the remission of sins must be preached in his name 
to all nations, beginning from Jerusalem. To this you 
must bear testimony” (Luke 24:46-48). 


‘Tuoucs some voices would sound a negative note 
as to the Christian missionary outlook today, both at 
home and among those working abroad there is a spirit 
of advance and progress. Note this excerpt from the 
1955 annual report of Edwin Erickson, field secretary 
for South India: “The encouragements far outnumber 
the discouraging aspects of the work.” In describing a 
youth retreat, where hundreds of young people were in 
attendance, he told of 126 first decisions for Christ. 
Baptisms for the year in South India numbered 4,300. 

Both in South India and in Bengal-Orissa there con- 
tinues to be a ready response to the program of news- 
paper evangelism. It is especially significant that many 
students and professionally trained people take advan- 
tage of this means of studying the gospel message. In 
spite of the restrictions placed on the admittance of 
missionaries to India, I am happy to report that since the 
meeting of the American Baptist Convention in Atlantic 
City last year, twenty missionaries of our Foreign So- 
cieties have gone to India—six of the twenty being new 
appointees. 

Marlin D. Farnum, administrative secretary for India, 
gave an encouraging report following his recent visit to 
the East. He stated that the medical program in South 
India continues to be strengthened through the com- 
pletion of new buildings at Hanumakonda. The leader- 
ship of William E. Braisted is outstanding at the Ongole 
hospital. Of special interest were the comments about 
the development of church responsibility at various 
points. In Bengal-Orissa many churches responded 
wholeheartedly to the self-support program and under- 
took to meet the standards of self-support established 
by the Christian Service Society. In Assam, under the 
impulse of the continuing Forward Movement, churches 
embarked upon generous stewardship programs which 
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resulted, not only in increased giving in the churches, 
but also in many additions to church membership. 

Similar encouragement is found as we look to other 
areas. Emily L. Keyes, of the Belgian Congo, speaking 
at the board meeting in Seattle last June, stated that the 
1952 enrollment of our Vanga churches numbered 
15,000. Now the membership has passed 30,000, with 
many more waiting to be examined for baptism. Our 
schools there are bursting at the seams. The Vanga 
regional schools, with over 6,000 pupils, are entirely 
self-supporting. There are home-mission churches being 
supported by gifts of older and stronger churches in 
the Vanga area. 

Miss Keyes also called attention to the growth in 
Congolese leadership as the Christians assume increased 
participation in decisions regarding mission policy. “For 
matters regarding the churches,” she stated, “mission- 
aries will be present only by invitation, leaving decisions 
where they belong, in the hands of our Congolese col- 
leagues. This is a big step forward. . . . Congo is grow- 
ing so quickly that we have difficulty in keeping pace 
with its needs—growing numbers who have caught the 
vision of the possibilities of the church of the future, and 
who are having difficulty being patient until the doors 
are opened to prepare themselves and their children for 
their role in Christian service.” 


Oruer heart-warming reports could be given by 
your missionaries in Japan, Burma, Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Hong Kong. Our 407 missionaries, 
cooperating with 9,798 national workers, reported a 
total of 27,703 additions by baptism to our overseas 
churches a year ago. 

Even though our missionaries are not permitted on 
the mainland of China, and the Communists there have 
greatly restricted Christian endeavor, encouraging re- 
ports come from areas where we were once active. The 
Christian witness continues in China, with local and 
city-wide evangelistic campaigns. There are worship 
services in homes, chapels, and churches. Special Bible 
study groups are held, and some Christian literature is 
being produced. Some new church buildings are being 
erected. God is still at work behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
The doors will open again to gospel messengers. 

There are three areas in which we American Baptists 
must search our souls as we consider the forward thrust 
in world missions. God has poured out rich blessings 
upon the faith of our forefathers in the past. It is true 
that the future is as bright as the promises of God. How- 
ever, God works through human instrumentalities and 
we determine to what degree we enter into his plan and 
permit his power to be channeled through us. 

First, we must take seriously the business of being 
Christians here in America. The day has passed when 
missionaries could be sent out with the gospel message 
regardless of the type of Christian witness of those in 
the churches back home. The quality of American Bap- 
tists must ring true to the faith we profess. Lines of 
communication reach quickly to all lands today. The 
greatest hazards for our missionaries are not persecution 
or indifference on the foreign fields. The deficiencies 
we manifest in our witness in America nullify the efforts 
of even our best missionaries. Worldliness, secularism, 
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materialism, racial prejudice, lack of spirituality, and 
many other shortcomings should cause us to repent in 
shame. The beginning of world conquest for Christ 
must find its place in rededicated lives of those of us in 
this country. 

Second, we must think again about the financing of 
our program of world missions. The anticipated receipts 
from our missionary gifts for 1956 will fail to meet the 
approved budgets of our Foreign Societies by $307,- 
199.14. The work as it is currently projected for this 
year will require $2,696,071. Our pattern of giving for 
missions is comparatively less than it was following the 
First World War. Financing overseas work is much 
more expensive now than it was even a few years ago. 
The rate of currency exchange used to be in our favor 
to great advantage. This is no longer true, and when 
the money is exchanged in other lands, it has much less 
buying power now. It costs as much for missionaries to 
live in Hong Kong as it does in America. 

Then, too, it has been necessary to increase the salaries 
of our missionaries all over the world, to meet the costs 
of living. You want your missionaries to be properly 
provided for, just-as you think of your pastor here at 
home. But the fact remains that we are working on a 
deficit budget. This cannot continue indefinitely. I am 
told that for two, or possibly three, years we can cover 
this deficit with assets made possible by special gifts of 
others. Then the work must be cut back unless we raise 
the level of giving, and I do not believe American Bap- 
tists really expect to retrench in the Lord’s work. We 
must not do so! 

H. R. Bowler, budget research director, states that 
our contributions to foreign missions dropped from .233 
of each undesignated dollar given through the Unified 
Budget in 1948 to .167 in 1954-1955. This past year 
our total foreign-mission receipts from the Unified 
Budget, including annual offerings and designated gifts 
for foreign missions, amounted to only .237 of total mis- 
sion dollars given through all channels by our conven- 
tion. Through the years we have gradually reduced the 
percentage of our appropriations for home and foreign 
work. Every time we approve some new undertaking 
and place it in the denominational budget as a pre- 
ferred item, the cause of missions suffers to that extent. 
The current giving of our convention meets only about 
70 per cent of the foreign-mission budget. 

Let us awake to the fact that this cannot and must 
not go unremedied. Our Foreign Societies do not have 
unlimited resources. Most of the assets which have been 
placed under our stewardship are designated for spe- 
cific purposes. The foreign-mission program of Amer- 
ican Baptists will be as great or as small as they wish to 
make it. 

Third, we must consider missionary personnel. New 
missionaries must be found to go with the Christian 
message. The passing of time brings some veteran sol- 
diers of the cross to the age of retirement. Casualties of 
health and other unforeseen developments cause further 
depletion of the ranks. There is constantly the call, 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” The 
challenge of missionary service should be presented to 
the finest young people in our churches and we should 
all pray to God to send forth more laborers into the 
harvest of our day. 
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Some of American and Filipina missionaries and leaders 
who attended conference held in Iloilo, October, 1955 


A Free Witness in a Free Land 


A half-century of Baptist witness in the Philippines has produced amaz- 
ing results—an achievement that augurs well for the years just ahead 


By MINNIE S. SEARS 
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Bers YEARS after the independence of the Philip- 
pines, and fifty-five years from the beginning of 
American occupation, the Convention of Philippine 
Baptist Churches is planning and carrying out one of 
the best organized and most thoroughgoing programs 
to be found anywhere, with an exceptionally well- 
trained leadership for this great task. The story of this 
achievement, how it began and what it is today, is one 
of the great stories of the Christian world mission. 

The islands of Southeast Asia known as the Philip- 
pines were discovered by Magellan in 1521, conquered 
by Spain in 1565, and ceded to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris, December 10, 1898, following the 
Spanish-American War. With the Spanish regime came 
an introduction to Western civilization and to Roman 
Catholicism. American occupation over a period of 
fifty years brought a democratic form of government, 
a nation-wide system of public schools, public health, 
and Protestant missions. 

American rule in the Philippines came to an end on 
July 4, 1946, when the Republic of the Philippines was 
inaugurated by friendly agreement. The present Govern- 
ment has succeeded in quelling the Communist guer- 
rillas, commonly known as the Huks, although an under- 
ground undoubtedly continues. 

Today there is no official opposition to the entrance of 
missionaries into the country or to the preaching of the 
gospel. There are problems and difficulties in the work, 
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to be sure, but it can be said that there are few coun- 
tries today where Christian work is carried on so en- 
thusiastically and with so much success as in the Philip- 
pines. 

Essentially, the Philippines is a nation of farmers, 
with over 70 per cent of the people engaged in agricul- 
ture. But the agricultural output compares unfavorably 
with that of other countries, and much needs to be done 
to improve methods of farming. There is relatively little 
industry in the country, and consequently there is great 
need for improving economic conditions in both rural 
and urban areas. 

Christian churches have a well-planned rural pro- 
gram to improve methods of agriculture, increase the in- 
come of the people and reduce illiteracy, which runs 
as high as 46 per cent in the area of the Convention of 
Philippine Baptist Churches. The Baptist program is 
closely related to the rural department of the Philippine 
Federation of Christian Churches in Manila and has 
cooperated fully with the government program, even to 
the supplying of printed materials to be used through- 
out the nation. 

An emphasis on evangelism comes naturally in the 
Philippines, for the people respond in a rather remark- 
able way to the preaching of the gospel. Pastors are by 
nature evangelistic in their approach. A strong depart- 
ment of evangelism within the convention plans care- 
fully and wisely to direct this very important phase of 
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the work. Not relying on a single response to an evangel- 
istic message, the department states that “evangelism is 
divided into three phases: (1) the preparation, (2) the 
securing of a definite commitment to Christ, and (3) 
the follow-up, or bringing of new Christians to maturity 
and Christian discipleship.” Two evangelistic teams, 
with an evangelist and a second man to direct the 
preparation and the follow-up, were projected recently 
to cover the entire area of the convention in the next 
eighteen months. 


Unpercirpinc the department of evangelism is 
the women’s department, with its special emphasis 
on a program for women and an excellent program on 
Christian home and family life. ‘The theme for the year 
for the whole convention has been “Strengthening Our 
Christian Homes and Families.” Many have helped in 
unfolding that theme and presenting its challenge to 
the churches of the convention, showing how each de- 
partment can help to carry out the theme. Workshops, 
institutes, and conferences for professional groups of 
leaders and church members in general have called 
for much work and have produced gratifying results. 
Women in the Philippine churches know how to plan 
and carry out their work in an amazing fashion. Their 
report for the year shows eight new women’s societies 
organized in the churches, making 127 in all, only 
twenty-seven years after the first society was organized. 
And there also has been an increase in giving. 

A fine camping program is carried on under the direc- 
tion of the youth division of the convention, with high- 
school and college camps. A national high-school camp, 
sponsored by the youth department of the Philip- 
pine Federation of Christian Churches, representing 
all denominations, enrolled about fifty students at the 
new Baptist camp, Higher Ground, and 130 young 
people attended the camp for college students. The 
beauty of the lofty hills overlooking the sea makes this 
an ideal spot for inspiration. It is beginning to be a focal 
point for many and varied activities in the convention. 





Burl A. Slocum makes a point with students in the de- 
partment of agriculture, Central Philippine University 
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The Student Center at La Paz, literally surrounded 
by ten thousand students in government schools, is now 
under the direction of a young woman who is a very 
consecrated third-generation evangelical. The program 
includes Bible study, prayer groups, open forum and 
question hour, Boy Scouts, Y Teens, and a choral and 
dramatic club. There are recreational facilities for vol- 
ley ball, basketball, ping-pong, and badminton. 

The reconstructed and renovated building at Bacolod 
on Negros Island is serving the community in an ever- 
expanding program that ministers to all age groups. 
Classes, clubs, religious activities, a lending library, and 
a kindergarten are some of the activities carried on in 
what was once an old building in poor repair. A new 
organization, the Adult Fellowship, is helping to bring 
more adults to the center. There are now 122 persons 
who have paid dues and hold membership cards in the 
center. The recreation program is becoming more 
popular as the community becomes aware of what is 
available. This center also cooperates with the milk- 
feeding project of UNICEF for children from poorer 
sections of the city. The Christian center is an important 
agency for evangelism and social work, for through 
evangelistic tracts and through personal contact there, 
many are influenced for Christ. Bibles, religious books, 
and other materials are available. 

Central Philippine University concluded the cele- 
bration of its Year of Jubilee in September, 1955; for 
it was founded just fifty years before. During February 
and March there were many kinds of observances, cen- 
tered around University Day. Admiral Raymond A. 
Spruance, U. S. ambassador to the Philippines, was 
given the honorary degree of doctor of laws in a special 
convocation, and at the same time many other citations 
were given. The culmination of the celebration was a 
pageant depicting the history of the school, and the 
jubilee came to a close in a worship service. 

In fifty years Central Philippine University has grown 
from a small industrial school for boys to one of the most 
advanced coeducational institutions of higher learning 
in the Philippines. The following colleges make up the 





Missionary T. D. Neely and a rural pastor at Bacolod 
outline plans for evangelistic and educational advance 
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university: Arts and Sciences, Education, Theology, 
Pharmacy, Law, Nursing, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Engineering, and a graduate school. There are twenty- 
five Bible classes in the college department, enrolling 
approximately one thousand college students, and a 
similar program reaches high-school and grade-school 
pupils. 

A grant for research in rice culture in cooperation 
with the government College of Agriculture at Los 
Banos was made available in 1956. Also a portion of 
the experimental work of this college within the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines will be conducted on the 
campus of Central Philippine University under the 
direction of J. L. Edge. The College of Agriculture at 
Central Philippine University enrolled 162 students in 
1955, and an additional thirty in the College of Educa- 
tion are majoring in agriculture. Over 3,700 people are 
in farm-study courses, and over 5,000 boys and girls 
take part in 4-H Club work. These figures are for our 
convention area only. The college reactivated the 4-H 
Club movement in Iloilo, and it has now become 
a national movement, with more than 42,000 active 
members. 

An analysis of the registrar's report reveals that the 
student body of Central Philippine University comes 
from Negros, Capiz, and Antique Provinces, in addi- 
tion to Iloilo Province, where it is located. In spite of 
economic hardship and the opposition from some re- 
ligious orders, enrollment has been good. From some 
areas it has even increased. The total figure in all de- 
partments of the university for the year 1955 was over 


2,300. 


Ar THE VERY HEART of the work of the conven- 
tion is the College of Theology in the university. Effec- 
tive this year was a new plan requiring for admission 
an associate in arts degree or its equivalent. The junior 
field work for third-year students has continued as an in- 
valuable part of the training and is a great help to many 
churches otherwise lacking in leadership. During the 
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Nurse Flora G. Ernst makes sure that each child gets 
his full share of cool, nourishing United States milk 
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summer, teams of students go out, after a carefully 


planned workshop for preparation and _ training. 
Through this college a constant stream of well-trained 
young leadership is made available to the total work of 
the convention. 

The work of the two hospitals is now co-ordinated, 
and their nurses’ training schools are combined in the 
College of Nursing of Central Philippine University. 
An American doctor has joined the staff, and the phys- 
ical equipment in both hospitals is being greatly im- 
proved through the use of War Damage Funds granted 
by the United States Government. 

Perhaps nothing demonstrates more clearly the 
maturity of the Philippine churches than their great de- 
sire to assume a real share in Christianizing the world. 
Some half-dozen interdenominational projects of the 
Philippine Federation of Christian Churches and the 
United Church of the Philippines are under way at the 
present time, with Filipino missionaries in Nigeria, 
Okinawa, Indonesia, and Thailand. Baptist churches 
are thoroughly in sympathy with this growing movement 
and have had a share in the support af at least some 
of these projects. 

There are problems confronting the convention. 
Many of the churches are weak and without pastoral 
leadership. A strong program of stewardship is greatly 
needed, and many more trained leaders could be used, 
but the strong points exceed the weaknesses. The future 
is bright with promise. 

The love of the people for democracy has created a 
naturally favorable climate for the development of 
evangelical churches, and a warm-hearted and en- 
lightened people have responded in an unusual way to 
the appeal of Protestanism in a very short span of years. 
The churches in the Philippines are taking their place 
beside churches of all demoninations in all lands and are 
making an outstanding contribution to the total world 
task of making Christ known. It is our privilege to work 
with them in fulfilling their responsibility as full partici- 
pants within the Protestant forces in this God-given 
undertaking. 





President A. O. Larsen and Comptroller and Treasurer 
Mariano K. Caipang, of Central Philippine University 
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HORTLY after Easter, upon the invitation of the 

America-Israel Society, I went to Israel for a study 
of political and cultural developments there. I must 
confess that I accepted the invitation with some mis- 
givings. Although I was eager to see the situation first- 
hand, I did not want to commit myself to a particular 
form of propaganda. Yet when the president of the 
America-Israel Society, Governor Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin of Maryland, said emphatically that I was free 
to make my own observations and come to my own con- 
clusions, I decided to go, with the full realization that 
there is always a risk involved in a sponsored tour. The 
visitor is bound to get the red-carpet treatment and to 
be swayed by interviews with editors, cabinet ministers, 
labor leaders and business men of the country involved. 
The reader of this article should have these facts fully in 
mind in reading this report. 

The time of my arrival could not have been more op- 
portune. It was a week before the arrival of Dag Ham- 
marskjold of the United Nations, when Jewish-Arab 
tensions were running high. It was the date also of the 
opening of the World Zionist Congress in Jerusalem. I 
was able to attend only one evening session of the con- 
gress, when the then Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett 
made his famous statement concerning the Middle East 
situation: “We want peace more than victory.” 

It was to the great credit of the congress that early 
in the deliberations the militant war-party minority— 
the fifty-eight member Herut delegation led by Mena- 
hem Begin—was effectively silenced, even to the point 
of being denied seats on important committees. While 
the congress delegates, like the citizens of Israel itself, 
were deeply concerned at the moment about the Russian 
shipment of 250 war planes to Egypt, as over against 
France’s sale of twelve little Mystere planes to Israel, 
there was a strong determination not to let the emotions 
of war hysteria run away with the program. Not once 
did I hear anyone voice a spirit of vindictiveness or re- 
venge. The main anxiety was a fear of Russia to the 
north and of Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
to the south—particularly the latter’s dream of a Mos- 
lem empire from Cairo to Karachi. 

It is difficult for us to appreciate what a little country 
Israel is, and how complicated is the job of living next 
door to the trigger-happy frontiers. Israel is such a tiny 
nation that no matter where you stand you cannot be 
more than twenty-eight miles from the border, Most of 
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ISRAEL 


And the Future of the Middle East 


Something in the nature of a modern miracle is taking 
place in tiny Israel, bringing a new vitality, a new 
vision, now desperately needed throughout Middle East 


By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 
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the time you are within ten miles, two miles, or less. This 
makes everything difficult. Farmers must plow right up 
to the line. Syrian cattle come down the hillsides to drink 
in Israeli waters, and fish swim back and forth under 
the border in the northeast corner of the Sea of Galilee, 
to be caught in Syrian nets or Jewish nets as the case 
may be, often with resulting gunfire between the fisher- 
men above. Children playing ball sometimes find their 
ball rolling across the Arab-Jewish line. Arab children 
toss the ball back to the Jewish children, and vice versa. 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” But it does not 
seem to be that easy for the adults. 


Ir IS DISHEARTENING to see the rolls of rusted 
barbed wire all over Israel—some of it from the war 
of 1948, and some of it piled up against the contingen- 
cies of the future. Most disconcerting of all for me was 
to come down from a half-hour of solitary Sunday 
morning meditation in what is supposed to be the Upper 
Rooin in Jerusalem—the traditional site of the Lord’s 
Last Supper—and to have two soldiers spring forward 
and push aside a big barrier of barbed wire which had 
been laid against the foot of the steps during the brief 
time I was up there in communion with my Lord. How 
vast and terrible has become our Savior’s crown of 
thorns! 

Everywhere in Israel trenches and bomb shelters were 
being built during that period. Thousands of school 
children, city officials, teachers, labor groups, and pro- 
fessional people were being transported to the border 
all the way from Galilee to the Gaza Strip down in the 
Negev, in order to strengthen the border defenses. Fear- 
ing that Nasser’s tanks might come rumbling in from 
Egypt any night, the nation was determined to make its 
stand at any cost. We little realize how close the whole 
world was to war in the Middle East during those anx- 
ious days. When I stood on Mount Zion and looked 
through my field glasses across the brook Kidron and 
Gethsemane to the Mount of Olives, I coud see Arab 
sentries at their posts in Old Jerusalem, watching me 
also. The air was tense with suspicion. 

But all this cannot dim the tremendous things that are 
being accomplished in the Middle East, particularly by 
that dynamic little nation we know today as Israel. A 
Tel Aviv banker summed it up well when he said soon 
after my arrival in that city, which only a few years ago 
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was only a heap of sand dunes by the sea: “To be a 
realist in Israel you have to believe in miracles.” For two 
days it was my privilege to live on one of the collective 
farms (the Kibbutzim) up in Galilee, just at the point 
where the Jordan River flows out of the Sea of Galilee. 
There are many of these collective villages, with popu- 
lations ranging from four hundred to two thousand. 
This one, Degania, was the oldest of them all, dating 
back to the early part of the century. 


T ODAY there are two beautiful villages at Degania, 
known as Degania A and Degania B (Aleph and 
Beth). Stately cypress trees line the road. Fields of grain 
and rich orange and lemon groves make this part of the 
Jordan Valley look like California in beauty and pro- 
ductivity. The people are housed in lovely little apart- 
ments and dormitories. Vast poultry sheds, filled with as 
many as forty-five thousand White Leghorns, make the 
chicken yards a blizzard of hens and roosters. Great 
herds of cattle, a mighty array of tractors, bulldozers, 
and other machinery, plus silos, grain elevators, and fish 
pools, complete a picture of prosperity. 

In the midst of this the visitor finds splendid schools, 
children’s centers, libraries, recreation halls, one of the 
best museums in the Middle East, and a brand-new as- 
tronomical observatory. It is nothing short of miracu- 
lous, when one remembers that only a few short years 
ago this area was a Jordan swamp, filled with miasma, 
snakes, and malaria. 

The Degania villages are completely collective. That 
is, the people live without money. Except for perhaps 
three or four dollars that each resident might get for 
spending money annually, all the farm profits go into the 
common treasury. Clothes, cigarettes, and other things 
are allotted by the community to the member. All eat in 
a common dining room. The people are assigned to their 
daily work by a work committee, of which my host, 
Isaac Stavinsky, was the chairman at Degania B. 

The most attractive and interesting feature of the 
Kibbutz is the life of the children. They sleep in their 
own domitories during the night, for the most part, and 
are under very expert child-guidance specialists at the 
school and children’s centers during the day. Fathers 
and mothers, who begin work soon after sunrise, come 
home from the fields, gardens, sewing rooms, laundries, 
and other work assignments about three or four in the 
afternoon. From late afternoon until the close of the 
evening, children and parents are together in what 
seems to be a tender relationship. No baby-sitting prob- 
lems there! 

For the parents, there are some great advantages in 
the collective setup. Except for the fact that each family 
may have a little apartment to care for, with a rose gar- 
den in front of the door, there is almost complete free- 
dom from housework. People can do what they are best 
fitted to do, and what they like to do, although there 
is a rotating series of assignments to kitchen duty, dining- 
room duty, laundry and field work, under the direction 
of the work committee. One woman said, “I was in the 
hospital for four weeks after a very serious operation. 
But I did not have a thing to worry about as far as my 
family was concerned. I knew that my children were 
being well cared for.” 
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The least enjoyable feature of the collective villages, 
to my mind—and I visited several, ranging in size from 
four hundred to two thousand—is the community din- 
ing room. There was in each case a great rush and 
clatter, and too much of a “chow line” atmosphere to 
appeal to me as a steady diet. I thought by contrast of 
the wonderful supper I had in the home of Supreme 
Court Justice Cheshin, deputy president of the Supreme 
Court of Israel, in Jerusalem. There Judge and Mrs. 
Cheshin, with their children and two or three guests, 
sat down in quiet candlelight at a family table, where 
the father at the beginning of the meal and the second 
older son at the close of the meal, led in the family 
prayers. Never have I been more deeply moved. This 
was family life as I knew it. Here I felt most at home, 
though in a Jewish rather than a Christian home. 

Nevertheless, for the fast-moving life in rural areas 
and on desert frontiers, with Jewish immigrants from 
seventy-one countries returning to their homeland, the 
collective village is probably the answer. 

One valuable by-product of the collective farms and 
villages is the result achieved in overcoming juvenile de- 
linquency. Judges, lawyers, editors, and social workers 
with whom I spoke were all agreed that there is practi- 
cally no juvenile delinquency in Israel. And strangely 
enough, almost no alcoholism. There seemed to be no 
explanation of the national good fortune in relation to 
temperance and sobriety. But there was a very ready 
answer as regards juvenile delinquency. 

“When the war orphans come to us from Europe or 
North Africa,” said a very intelligent Egyptian Jewess 
who headed the Overseas Visitors’ Club of the Hadas- 
sah, “they are like little wild beasts. These children have 
roamed the countryside in wolf packs, in the countries 
from which they have come, fighting for survival. When 
they arrive in Israel they are taken straight from the 
boat or the airport to the collective villages. Here they 
are incorporated into the affectionate family life and 
work program of the farming communities. They soon 
discover that somebody really cares for them, and that 
they don’t have to fight and lie and steal for a piece of 
bread. Within the space of three months they become 
quite normal children, as a rule.” 


Waar IS HAPPENING in Israel can be of immense 
significance to the whole Middle East. The feudal 
economy of the surrounding Arab nations sorely needs 
the injection of new life and vitality from the democratic 
concepts and energetic social vision of Israel. The world 
simply cannot afford to have a war or even an arms 
race there. As Reinhold Niebuhr has pointed out, the 
great powers could well afford to spend billions of dol- 
lars, if need be, for water-power development, conserva- 
tion, and industralization in these areas. It would be 
much cheaper than war. Moreover, it would lift the 
economic well-being, not only of Israel, but also of the 
Arab states. It would help to absorb the refugees who 
are now rotting in their camps, and mitigate the fears 
of the Arabs of a highly technical Israeli economy. 
Above all, it would save the great old olive tree which 
we call Israel, and into which we as Gentiles were en- 
grafted through faith in Christ. As Christians, we can- 
not let that tree die. 
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T WAS A WONDERFUL DAY for Colegio Inter- 
| nacional. Monterrey, Mexico. In connection with 
a program to stimulate respect for, and honor to, the na- 
tional flag, this school had been selected to receive a 
medal as the oldest continuing primary school in the city. 
So, on the seventy-third anniversary of its founding it 
was awarded the medal in a ceremony held in the audi- 
torium of the University of the State of Nuevo Leon. 
Sponsors of the program had come from Mexico City 
for the occasion and one of them delivered the address. 
He praised the school for its high standard of education, 
its respect for the laws and for the constitution, and its 
good record during its seventy-three years. 

Children of the school took part in the program. For- 
mer students were present, including Professor Jonas 
Garcia, now past eighty years of age, first pupil to be en- 
rolled in the school. Several former teachers also were 
present, who like Professor Garcia, are all members of 
the First Baptist Church, Monterrey. The church choir 
provided music for the program, concluding with the 
Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah. 

It is significant that this school should have been 
founded in 1882, just twelve years after the beginning 
of Baptist mission work in Mexico. This has been a pat- 
tern in the Latin American work of American Bap- 
tists, as, for example, in Cuba, where Colegios Inter- 
nacionales was founded in 1907, the mission in that 
country having been established in 1899. Two schools 
in El Salvador and one in Nicaragua, all bearing the 
name of Colegio Bautista, were started shortly after the 
beginning of mission work in these lands. 
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Children like these at Cold I 
Cuba, are the inspiration angfhal 


Baptist Schools in Latin [n 


They provide rich educatifil « 
the gospel both to the stufnts 


Lixe the Monterrey school, our schools in other 
Latin American republics have trained leaders for 
their countries and for the churches. Professor Jonas 
Garcia has served his country as a senator. He has been 
a faithful and active layman in his church and in the 
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national Baptist movement. Even in this relatively brief mum 


period of the lifetime of one man, many thousands of 
young people have passed through these Baptist schools 
and are now leaders in their professions, active in the life 
of their communities and of their nation, and serving as 
pastors and other leaders in their churches. These men 
and women readily recognize the value of Baptist 
schools, even though they may never take a stand as 
evangelical Christians. 

Among the graduates and former students of Colegios 
Internacionales, El Cristo, Cuba, are to be found most 
of the active pastors of the churches of the Baptist Con- 
vention of Eastern Cuba, as well as a host of lay leaders. 
A significant contribution in leadership is that being 
given by Colegio Bautista, Santa Ana, El Salvador, 
through the girls’ boarding department. From this group 
of about a hundred girls has come a steady stream of 
well-prepared young women who are giving outstanding 
leadership in their churches as they go back to every part 
of El Salvador. \ 

These schools are effective evangelistic instruments. 
Many of the young people come from homes where 
there is only a nominal adherence to religion, repre- 
senting social custom more than anything else. The ex- 
pression may be nothing more than form or ritual, with 
the result that the people have little real understanding 
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of what religion can mean. The positive evangelical in- 
fluence of the school is expressed in many ways—in 
chapel services, in Bible classes, and in daily living. In 
lands where the Bible is practically unknown, this kind 
of training is a powerful force in molding the lives of 
young people. Many are won to Christ year by year, 
but even those who do not take a positive stand for the 
gospel can hardly leave the school without knowing 
what the gospel is and what it can do in their lives. 

Some of the schools—as, for example, Colegio Bau- 
tista, Managua, Nicaragua—have a close relationship 
to strong Baptist churches. This great school has some 
eight hundred students enrolled in its primary and 
secondary departments and has boarding departments 
for both boys and girls. Missionaries and other staff 
members are active in the life and work of the First 
Baptist Church, Managua. The church has met in the 
school auditorium for many years and Sunday school 
classes have been carried on in the school rooms. Al- 
though a new church building will soon be completed, 
this close cooperation will continue even after the new 
building is in use. 

A recent Religious Emphasis Week, held just a few 
weeks before graduation, showed how the school and 
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hallenge of devoted teachers 


Nh merica By WILBUR LARSON 


| opportunities and bring 
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the church work together. The activities were in charge 
of the youth group of the church, with leadership taken 
largely from the senior class of the secondary school. 
The young people put on many special activities in the 
church and in the school. There was on intensive pro- 
gram of evangelism, which brought rather remarkable 
results in conversions among the students. Several of 
these young people were baptized during graduation 
week, before leaving for further study in the VU. S. 

Though the American Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
eties established most of these schools, and continue to 
have an important place in their administration and 
support, this great educational program is by no means 
only a missionary endeavor. Of the American Baptist 
missionaries now at work in Latin America, about one- 
fourth give their time to these schools. However, for 
every missionary there are many teachers and other 
staff members, including principals, who are drawn 
from among the national leaders, many who are former 
students and graduates of the schools. Of American 
Baptist funds used in Latin America, about one-fifth 
goes toward the support of these schools. This mission 
money, however, forms only a small part of the total 
budget for this educational program. 
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The total enrollment of our Latin American schools 
is over two thousand pupils. However, this number is 
only about one-fourth of the students attending schools 
under Baptist auspices in these fields. A day-school pro- 
gram in Baptist churches is making great headway, 


especially in Cuba and Haiti and more recently in 


Puerto Rico. These schools are administered by the 
people of the churches. Usually, but not always, the pas- 
tor takes some leadership. Teachers are recruited from 
among the members of the church who are prepared to 
do this work. The schools are financed by tuition fees. 
In more underdeveloped areas the schools may not go 
beyond the third or fourth grade. In other places there 
may be a complete educational program from kinder- 
garten through the secondary school. These institutions, 
fully accredited, are carried on in accordance with the 
educational program of the country in which they oper- 
ate. 


In GENERAL, two significant contributions are made 
by these Baptist schools in Latin America. The first 
is in providing educational opportunities. While govern- 
ment educational facilities are increasing and improv- 
ing in all these lands, they are still quite inadequate. 
Private schools must provide for many pupils who 
simply cannot find room in government schools. Bap- 
tist schools have often been at the forefront in providing 
education of a high level, thus setting a good example 
which others have followed. This important contribu- 
tion has been recognized many times over, just as it was 
at Monterrey. Missionaries have been given official 
recognition by governments. For example, Robert Rout- 
ledge was given the highest civilian decoration of the 
Government of Cuba, the Order of Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes. 

The other important contribution is, of course, in 
bringing the gospel to the students and through them 
to the community. Many people are prejudiced against 
an evangelical church, but in their eagerness to find the 
best education for their children they sometimes can be 
persuaded to overcome that prejudice and send their 
children to an evangelical school. This frequently opens 
doors formerly closed, and a pastor, who is at the same 
time a school principal, may be welcomed to a home 
which would not be open to him simply as a pastor. 
Moreover, the daily influence of Christian teachers in 
the environment of a Christian school has been the 
means of winning great numbers of young people. 

In these schools are great needs, which, in part, have 
come from the very success they have had. Colegio 
Bautista, Managua, for example, must turn away every 
year scores of children. Even when they can be enrolled, 
primary children must go to class in buildings which are 
literally worn out. A program of rebuilding is urgently 
needed in a number of places. Furthermore, as local 
standards are improved, more resources are needed to 
employ adequate standards, and to keep the place of 
leadership which has been won at great cost through the 
years. 

There has been a rich harvest through the years in 
these schools. Surely we can believe that this harvest will 
continue, and will even increase, as in faith we sustain 
this work and as we find ways to meet the present needs. 
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Among the Current Books 





THE TIMELESS GOSPEL. By Har- 
old Cooke Phillips. Abingdon Press. 
$2.50. 


Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, since 1928, Harold 
Cooke Phillips is widely recognized as 
one of the outstanding preachers of 
our day. For any who have never heard 
him in person and wish evidence to 
support that appraisal, here in this 
volume of sermons, sixteen in all, is 
Exhibit A. Published under the title 
The Timeless Gospel, the sermons 
show, individually and collectively, the 
gospel’s enduring relevance for the in- 
dividual and society. That is what the 
sermons say: The gospel has enduring 
relevance both for the individual and 
for society—for both, not merely for 
one. Like the two halves of an apple, 
says Dr. Phillips, the “personal” gospel 
and the “social” gospel belong together. 
So do religion and ethics belong to- 
gether. Indeed, they are one and the 
same. “Without ethical concern, re- 
ligion becomes a sterile formality, an 
empty form. Without religion, ethics 
loses its meaning. . . . Only by keeping 
them together, can religion be saved 
from sterility and irrelevance, and 
ethics from secularization if not ulti- 
mate destruction.” And this is but one 
sample—from only one sermon! 


HELPING THE BIBLE SPEAK. By 
Johnnye Akin, Seth A. Fessenden, 
P. Merville Larson, and Albert N. 
Williams. Association Press. $2.50. 


Three public-speaking educators 
and a religious editor pool their re- 
sources to tell how voice technique 
and biblical knowledge may be em- 
ployed in reading the Bible. The Bi- 
ble is not a continuous, connected 
story, but “a collection of facts and 
stories” that have been told and re- 
told by devout leaders. Their words 
were later reduced to writing so that 
the record of God’s self-revelation to 
man, through ancient Israel, might 
be preserved for future generations. 
The Bible is intended to be read 
aloud. This practical guide shows how 
the Bible is to be read to express the 
true meaning of the various passages. 
While the theological interpretation 
of the Scriptures is open to debate, 
specific instruction and examples in 
voice technique are clearly and help- 
fully outlined. 


MEET THESE MEN. By Clovis G. 
Chappell. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


Those who have read Dr. Chap- 
pell’s sermons are familiar with his 
artistic biblical and evangelistic 
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style. These fourteen biographical 
messages, of familiar and obscure Old 
and New Testament personalities, 
carry the author’s usual note of ur- 
gency. Some of the topics are “The 
Man Who Was Independent” (1 
Thess. 4: 12), “The Man Who Was 
No Good” (Philem. 1:11), “The 
Man Who Refused to Be Fired” (1 
Sam. 12: 23), “The Man Who Lost 
His Temper” (2 Kings 5: 12), “The 
Man Who Amazed Jesus” (Luke 
7: 9). 


AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM: 
An Appraisal. By T. Valentine Par- 
ker. Philosophical Library, Inc. 
$3.75. 


Many readers of Missions know 
T. Valentine Parker, who for thirty 
years was minister of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Binghamton, N.Y. This 
is just the kind of book that a thought- 
ful man would write after a long min- 
istry. The first chapter gives a history 
of Christianity, in twenty-seven pages. 
It is sketchy but well done. Two chap- 
ters discuss the good the churches do 
and the defects of Protestant churches. 
There is a chapter on the ministry 
which reveals the rewards and satis- 
factions as well as the frustrations 
of the parish minister. The chapter 
on worship gives the author’s predi- 
lections in this field. There is a chap- 
ter on the successes and failures of 
ecumenity. The last chapter on the 
church of tomorrow closes on the note 
that in each church is a small group 
who may be called a remnant, who 
really take Christianity seriously and 
do the work of the church. 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. By 
Anders Nygren. The Westminster 
Press. $2.50. 


This book is a study of how the 
Old Testament messianic expecta- 
tions were transformed and realized 
in Christ. The ministry of Jesus was 
an unremitting struggle in which Je- 
sus fulfilled the messianic role to 
which he knew himself to be called, 
while at the same time overcoming 
the false messianic ideas which his 
generation expected him to incarnate. 
The last section of the book devel- 
ops the idea that there is no Christ 
without the church and no church 
without Christ. The church is Christ 
as he is present among and meets us 
upon earth after his resurrection. The 
church as the body of Christ relates 
itself to the church as an organized 
society only when the organized 
church participates in Christ. Diver- 





sity in the church can be subsumed in 
unity only when individual commun- 
ions cease passing judgments on other 


communions. Membership in the 
body of Christ cannot be denied by 
one communion to other commun- 
ions. The material was originally 
given as the Laidlaw Lectures at 
Knox College, Toronto, in September, 
1954. The author is the bishop of 
Lund, Sweden. The translation is by 
Alan Carlsten. 


LUTHER: LETTERS OF SPIR- 
ITUAL COUNSEL. Edited by 
Theodore G. Tappert. The West- 
minster Press. $5.00. 


To most people, calling the name 
of Martin Luther brings up images 
of a somewhat austere theologian and 
an uncompromising reformer, leader 
of the Reformation. Perhaps only a 
few ever think of him as a spiritual 
counselor. Yet he was all of that, as 
the two hundred letters and other se- 
lections from his writings in this vol- 
ume amply reveal. Here we find the 
great reformer as he ministers to the 
sick and the dying, consoles the be- 
reaved, offers guidance to the per- 
plexed and doubting, and gives assist- 
ance to people facing many other 
problems. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. By Benja- 
min P. Browne. Fleming H. Revell 


Co. $1.95. 


Where may a preacher find fresh, 
crisp, cogent illustrations for his ser- 
mons and talks? What makes a good 
beginning? How should he respond 
on being introduced to an audience? 
What about humorous stories and 
anecdotes? These and many other 
questions are answered in this book, 
which is subtitled “The Art of Sermon 
Illustration.” Unlike most books on 
this subject, however, this one, though 
it contains many lucid illustrations, is 
not a catalogue of illustrations, each ap- 
propriately numbered and _ tagged, 
ready to be pulled out of a file and in- 
serted at exactly the right spot in a 
sermon or an address. (The book does 
not even have an index!) Wisely, the 
author had a more creative purpose in 
mind. “Catalogued illustrations,” he 
writes, “may tempt a man to thread 
stories together like so many beads on 
a string, when he ought to struggle to 
bring forth a living message.” On the 
contrary, he adds: “This book will sug- 
gest that it is exciting to get one’s own 
illustrations. It does not pretend to do 
all the searching and finding for the 
reader. It will hint where one may ob- 
tain the best type of illustration.” So 
this book is the water that primes the 
pump, not a truckload of water all 
neatly bottled and ready to use. 
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Does the Every-Member Canvass Work? 


OES the eight-step every-member 
canvass work? It did in the First 
Baptist Church, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

It was midsummer, 1955, and the 
church was just becoming acquainted 
with its new minister, Wilmont J. 
Murray. In calling him, the church 
had taken a radical step of departure 
from previous practice, for since 1912, 
near-by Wayland Academy had shared 
in paying the pastor’s salary. 

To meet a full-time salary and the 
expected increase in the cost of the 
church’s program, the board of trus- 
tees voted to lead the church in a full- 
scale canvass, as outlined in the every- 
member canvass manual. 

Howard Bayley, local radiologist, ac- 
cepted the post of general chairman. 
The campaign was started on Labor 
Day Sunday and successfully com- 

leted on Thanksgiving Eve. 

What happened in those twelve 
weeks is a great story. It is the story of 
a church which had never before real- 
ized its full resources, either in people 
or in money. First, the church forgot 
all about the ways it had raised funds 
in the past. This is admittedly difficult 
for any church, but it is especially so 
for a church which has a resident 
membership of only 140. 

Guided by the proposal committee, 
directed by Gaile Parent, the com- 
munity’s only certified public account- 
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Members of the First Baptist Church, 
October, 1956 





ant, the church members saw new 
horizons. They talked of painting 
rooms, covering floors, pointing brick, 
buying new equipment. Money ceased 
to be an insurmountable stumbling 
block. In fact, it was forgotten until 
the appraisal committee, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Margaret Clark, 
chairman, reported that most of the 
proposals could be realized. 

The responsibility for “telling the 
story” was turned over to insurance 
broker George Frederick and his pub- 
licity committee. And that is just what 
happened at a congregational dinner, 
which was attended by three-quarters 
of the membership. 

Then the advance pledge committee 
and its energetic chairman, R. A. Pat- 
terson, headmaster of Wayland Acad- 
emy, began calling in the homes of 
the advance pledge prospects. 

Mr. Murray, the happy minister, 
writes: “We found it very important 
to follow a time schedule and take one 
step at a time. We also learned that it 
was important to capture the interest 
of our people. It was good to have 28 
per cent of our membership working 
on the canvass. Since we are small, we 
thought that we might take some short- 
cuts and not follow all eight steps. But 
when we thoroughly understood the 
program, we did not want to take any 
shortcuts. 
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eaver Dam, Wis., after worship service 








Wilmont J. Murray 


_ “In our evaluation, we found that 
eighty-one resident and six non-resi- 
dent family units (members and 
friends) had pledged $10,539.75, of 
which $1,200 was for missions. Our 
goal had been $10,000, or a 150 per 
cent — = the pledges of the 
past. Ihe total cost for th 
06.36. e Canvass was 

“As a result of our every-member 
canvass we are completely redecorating 
our church building, interior and ex- 
terior. New floor coverings have been 
laid; the brick has been repointed; and 
the minister has a pleasant, modern 
study. But best of all, we have found 
that there is a new enthusiasm in our 
church.” 

Does the eight-step every-member 
canvass really work? It did for the 


First Baptist Church, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 


Churches to Receive 
‘Visitors’ This Fall 


Over three thousand five hundred 
churches across the American Baptist 
Convention will be receiving “visitors” 
this fall. These visitors will not be 
casual acquaintances to the life of your 
church, but more than one thousand 
two hundred trained pastors and lay- 
men acting as couriers in the Ameri- 
can Baptist world-mission cavalcade— 
every church visit. 

And their purpose will be more than 
social. Meeting with the leaders of 
each church they will discuss frankly 
the tasks and opportunities ahead for 
American Baptists. Each person will 
be asked to follow and complete a 
short workbook designed to enable 
them to visualize the total task of the 
church. In past years, it has been the 
custom in many areas for the state or 
city convention to suggest to churches 
the amount they might like to consider 
as their share of the American Baptist 
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Unified Budget. As a result of the 
cavalcade, each church will determine 
for itself what its share should be in 
the Baptist world-mission effort. The 
leaders of the church, through conse- 
crated study, will recommend their 
own share. 

The theme of the cavalcade is “to 
strengthen the local church through 
missionary concern”; the aim is to 
strengthen Christ’s work around the 
world through the church. Churches 
may secure the services of a trained 
courier by contacting their state or city 
promotion office. 


Missionary Cooperation 


OW THEN shall they call on 

him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? and how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how 
shall they preach, 
except they be sent? 
Romans 10: 14—15. 

Have you ever 
received a_ letter 
written in a lan- 
guage unfamiliar to 
you? If you have, 
you know what a 
frustrating feeling that can be. There 
is a message in the letter for you, but 
you do not know how to read it. 

Or consider Dr. Einstein’s formula 
for the release of atomic energy. Here 
is something that affects not only you, 
but the entire world—but few people 
can understand it. 

The gospel of Christ is a message 
for all men, but to many in the world 
it must be interpreted. Like a medi- 
cine, it will accomplish that which 
God has purposed, but for large num- 
bers of people in the world, its mean- 
ing must be read by someone else. It 
is more powerful than atomic forces, 
but someone who understands it must 
present it to millions the world over. 

This is where each of us can share 
in interpreting what might otherwise 
be a letter unopened or a prescription 
unfilled. Through our gifts to the Bap- 
tist world mission, we truly go into all 
the world as Christ has commanded 
us. We speak in the tongues of the na- 
tions, travel jungle paths, perform 
delicate operations, teach, and coun- 
sel. We release the power of Christ’s 
gospel to those who, but for us, might 
never know it. This is “missionary co- 
operation.” This is doing our part to 
lift up Christ and draw all men to him. 


py he 


Director of Missionary Cooperation 
New Jersey Baptist CONVENTION 
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Mostly About People 


By AILEEN HOWSON 


ET US INTRODUCE you to some 

of our friends as we go on tour in 
Orissa, India. In the village of Jel- 
lasore, if you walk past the church and 
the mission compound, you will come 
to a narrow lane, which in the rainy 
season is a sea of mud. Soon you come 
to a typical small mud-and-thatch 
house. Nothing very unusual about 
that, you say. But it is the lady who 
lives there who makes this house un- 
usual. 


Gouri Sahu 


Her name is Gouri Sahu. She is a 
widow and no longer young. Years of 
poverty and hard work have left their 
mark, but at once you feel instinctively 
that here is a spiritual woman. I have 
heard her described as “a woman of 
much prayer,” and, looking into her 
eyes, I believe it to be so. She did not 
become a Christian until after her mar- 
riage, and her husband remained a 
Hindu until about a year before his 
death. This created a very difficult 
situation, and it says much for the 
genuineness of her faith that she re- 
mained firm in spite of all her trials. 

After her husband’s death, she con- 
tinued to raise her only son in the fear 
and admonition of the Lord. After his 
schooling was completed, he became a 
teacher in the mission school. He told 
us that his mother used to say to him, 
“T am very happy that you are a 
teacher in a Christian school, but I 
pray that some day you will be in full- 
time service.” Her prayers were an- 
swered. He became first a chaplain in 
the school, then a village pastor, and is 
now district evangelist. I have heard 
him testify many times to the help his 
mother’s prayers have been. 

Mrs. Sahu is a lover of hospitality. 
As soon as you appear in the doorway 
she will hurry to bring a mat for you 
to sit on, and if the weather is hot she 
gives you a bamboo fan. I remember 
one day when plans had miscarried. 
Though it was nearly noon when we 
arrived in Jellasore, no food was ready. 
Yet within forty-five minutes of the 
time Mrs. Sahu heard of our need, we 
were called to her house for a meal of 
rice, fish curry, a side dish of vege- 
tables, and a sweet-sour pickle. As we 
were leaving she insisted on giving us 
a bottle of the sweet-sour pickle to take 
with us. It is only a simple home, but 


the Spirit of Christ is there, and it is 
that which glorifies it. 


Padan and His Family 


Now let us go to Bitingi—a little 
Hindu village with only one Christian 
family. To get there you will have to 
walk three or four miles on the narrow 
ridges which separate the rice fields. 
In the rains the ridges are grassy and 
very slippery. If you fall off (as I fre- 
quently do) you will find yourself half- 
way to your knees in mud and water. 
In the harvest season it is easier to keep 
your footing, but travelers of the four- 
footed variety are using the same high- 
way. The oxen, laden with the cut 
grain, come lumbering slowly along, 
and you may find yourself engaged in 
a problem of right of way. Personally, 
I never argue these matters. I would 
rather be a living coward than a dead 
hero! 

Bitingi is a very crowded village. 
You will find a welcome as you come 
to one tiny house. It is only one win- 
dowless room and a veranda, but here 
is our host, Padan, all smiles and sa- 
laams, coming to the gate. He always 
brings a pail of water with him be- 
cause he knows that, depending on the 
season, your feet are covered with 
either an inch of mud or an inch of 
dust. After you have made at least 
some improvement, you will be led to 
the veranda to sit down. 

Then Padan’s wife comes to greet 
you with a shy smile. Clinging to her 
sari, but rapidly becoming bolder, is 
the eldest son. His name is Parama- 
nanda, which means “Greatest Joy.” 
He is seven years old and is learning to 
read and write. There is no school in 
the village, but his mother is teaching 
him. You can see evidence of his prow- 
ess all over the mud walls of the ver- 
anda. Lying on a mat on the floor is 
Daniel, the youngest. 

Before long Padan, with a minimum 
of persuasion, brings out his chief 
treasures—a bamboo flute and a drum 
which he had made himself from a 
snakeskin. After a few experimental 
tootles, he may decide that the flute is 
too dry and needs to be soaked in 
water to restore the tone, or perhaps 
the snakeskin drum has absorbed too 
much moisture and must be put out in 
the sun. But presently the one-man 
orchestra is ready, and he accompanies 
himself on the drum as he sings hymns, 
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India’s children are always 


or he plays the flute to tunes of his 
own devising. To our uneducated ears 
the tunes all sound remarkably alike, 
but those less dull of hearing find in- 
finite variety in them. 

Now it is time for Scripture reading, 
Bible study, and prayer led by Bhu 
Poti Babu, the evangelist. Padan and 
his wife have not been Christians very 
long, and they have much to learn, 
but their simple, earnest prayers bring 
the conviction that the great trans- 
formation has taken place in their 
hearts. 


Saynapoti and His Wife 


If you are not too tired, we could go 
on another three miles through the 
jungle to Malonga, and pay a quick 
visit to our old friends, Saynapoti and 
his wife. If Saynapoti is not working at 
his forge, he is most likely to be sitting 
on his veranda reading his Bible or 
singing hymns. A quiet man, he does 
not talk a great deal but thinks much. 

By contrast his wife is very ani- 
mated. She flits about from cookhouse 
to courtyard to veranda, asking floods 
of questions, interrupting the conver- 
sation with unexpected and often witty 
remarks, and going into peals of laugh- 
ter as she invariably reminds us of the 
time the Memsahib (Mrs.) lost her 
shoes on the jungle path and had to 
walk the rest of the way barefoot. 

Almost always Saynapoti has some 
questions concerning the Scriptures, 
and he is always eager for prayer and 
fellowship. He and his wife are the 
only Christians in their village, but 
every Sunday they go to Bitingi and 
have a service with Padan and his wife. 


Probhat 


Now we are back at home in Bala- 
sore. There is Probhat standing in the 
doorway of the teachers’ residence. 
Your first impression of Probhat is that 
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lovable. These little girls are making mud pies 


you have never seen such a wide smile 
on such a narrow boy, for even by In- 
dian standards, Probhat is very small 
of stature. But he has a greatness of 
spirit, and his joy in the Lord is re- 
flected in his face and in his wide 
smile. 





He is a teacher in the mission school 
and superintendent of the Sunday 
school. Many of the tasks that fall to 
him have little glory and small thanks 
attached, but he is content to serve in 
humble capacities. During youth re- 
treats, it is he who does the work of 
five coolies, getting the luggage loaded 
on and off the bullock carts. It is he 
who is in and out of the cookhouse, 
checking supplies and helping to serve 
at mealtimes, always with his big sniile. 
He is a firm believer in private devo- 
tions, although they are not always as 
private as he imagines. His morning 
hymn of praise can easily be heard in 
the mission bungalow. 

Truly, such as these are the salt of 
the earth, and their light cannot be 
hid. The tragedy lies in the fact that 
they are so few in number—the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The chal- 
lenge to increase their number comes 
to us who have the opportunity for di- 
rect contact, but also to you at home. 
By your prayers and generous concern 
you make your contribution to the 
Lord’s cause in India. Will you not 
accept the challenge? 


Tidings from the Bields 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Christian Friendliness—Faith in Action 


By BERNICE COFER 


HAT IS the task that Christ has 

set for his followers which has 
caused American Baptists to create a 
department of Christian Friendliness? 
The segregated church stands as a part 
of the American frontier which has 
not been won for Christ, even to this 
day. And he who went through Sa- 
maria, and who sent Paul, the Jew, to 
our Gentile forebears, still confronts us 
with our national pattern and says, 
“Whose church is this?” “Whose table 
is this?” Christ has set us the task of 
showing Christian friendliness in rac- 
ial, national, and class relations. 

The department of Christian Friend- 
liness commissions missionaries to serve 
under joint appointments with a state 
convention or city society. The eleven 
persons working in the department as- 
sist Baptist persons to build in every 
area they touch a fellowship and social 
order without racial barriers. The refu- 
gee resettlement missionary serves the 
entire constituency. The secretary of 
the department has the opportunity to 
work with the program planning of the 


women’s committee on Christian social 
relations, the state and city committees 
on community relations, and through 
the services of the Associated Home 
Mission Agencies. The goal is to win 
persons to Jesus Christ within both the 
majority-group and the minority-group 
churches. 


Intercultural Experience 


The thirty-five thousand students 
from abroad in the United States de- 
serve to know some Christian families 
personally before they return to their 
homes. The visitor’s firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the major religious 
group of this country should include 
home hospitality and a personal intro- 
duction to a Christian church. 

Of no less importance is the title 
these visitors are receiving, that of “un- 
official ambassadors.” As they report to 
the homeland, the Christ of Ameri- 
cans will be the composite, or not, de- 
pending largely on the outreach of in- 
dividual Christians. 

Ten per cent of these visitors have 
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been entertained in American Baptist 
homes during the past year. The 
church chairman of the women’s pro- 
gram in Christian social relations is 
the bridge between the host and hostess 
and the foreign student adviser’s desig- 
nated community contact. 

The five thousand doctors and many 
nurses who are receiving intern train- 
ing here are another group, some of 
whom are acquainted with the hospital 
work of our Foreign Mission Societies. 
In New Jersey, the Christian Friendli- 
ness missionary, Alice Burnham, and 
the state committee are extending a 
service which is a two-way exchange. 
The medical interns are offered a visit 
to the nation’s capital and to the Ni- 
agara Falls area for actual cost. Hos- 
pitality is furnished by the Baptists of 
Washington, D.C., and Buffalo. But 
the basic contribution is the answer to 
the question, “Why?” Why have you 
made this trip available? Why are the 
hosts and hostesses so cooperative? The 
answer is that we are committed to 
extend a welcome to all newcomers 
with the friendliness of Jesus. 

Twice as many students are coming 
from the Middle and Far East as from 
Europe, and there are an increasing 
number from Africa. These represent 
cultures which are often quite different 
from our own. This is one goal of our 
home-mission task: every Baptist 
color-blind and every Baptist a second- 
mile Christian. 


Refugee Resettlement 


The Refugee Relief Act was enacted 
in August, 1953. Although the legisla- 
tion was termed refugee relief, it was 
also intended to relieve surplus popula- 
tion areas in certain countries, and to 
provide a means by which a large num- 
ber of relatives of American residents 
could immigrate. 


Early in 1954, the American Bap- 
tist Convention became identified with 
the refugee program through the de- 
partment of Christian Friendliness. An 
office was established which subse- 
quently became a participating unit of 
two national endorsing agencies— 
Church World Service and the Baptist 
World Alliance. 

American Baptists have responded 
in a splendid way. Over four hundred 
job-home assurances are on file, rep- 
resenting approximately one thousand 
individauls who have been given new 
life and new hope. Sixty-six persons 
have arrived, representing the fulfill- 
ment of thirty-three assurances. 

During the year several facts be- 
came obvious both here at home and 
abroad. Generally speaking, American 
Baptists are interested in helping to 
resettle refugees; many German and 
Austrian refugees no longer want to 
come to the United States now that 
their own economies are booming; it 
appears that by the end of the year 
well over half of the immigrants ad- 
mitted will have been “relatives” 
rather than “refugees” in the strict 
sense of the term, with a sizable num- 
ber of persons admitted coming from 
countries where our Government has 
been endeavoring to help relieve over- 
population pressures; and there is an 
apparent need for a thorough study 
of quota shifts to countries where there 
are needy refugees. 


U. S. Political Refugees 


“Political Refugees in the United 
States” is the name for the victims of 
persecution by so-called “citizens’ 
councils” in the South. The Christian 
Friendliness department becomes a 
channel of concern for this new type of 
refugee! Harold E. Fey, of The Chris- 
tian Century, asks, “Missions of under- 
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standing and reconciliation are sent to 
Russia, why not to Mississippi and 
other states in the South?” He also sug- 
gests that churches act immediately to 
help support preachers and their fami- 
lies who have been victims of pressure 
from the citizens’ councils. 

Church World Service relief to refu- 
gees advanced $10,000 for this purpose 
to be administered by the department 
of racial and cultural relations of the 
National Council of Churches. The 
American Baptist Convention world 
relief committee recommended that 
$1,000 of the funds to resettle Euro- 
peans and Asians be assigned for the 
relief of political refugees in the United 
States. 


Racial and Social Relations 


Every home should be a Christian 
center of influence and every church a 
Christian center of outreach. The 
Great Commission carries the mandate 
of a racially inclusive church. Christian 
Friendliness, in obedience to it, works 
for a church open to all, regardless of 
class or color. 

Elizabeth J. Miller, Christian Friend- 
liness missionary in Massachusetts, re- 
ports a survey of 221 Massachusetts 
Baptist churches which revealed that 
33 per cent of the “white” churches 
had Negroes attending or participating 
during 1955. A little more than half 
of the churches concerned were located 
in towns under twenty-five thousand 
population. The number involved 
totalled 585, or 8 per cent of the Negro 
population in Massachusetts. 

Chicago has distinguished itself in 
attempting to change the historical 
pattern of the bulging Negro area 
which strains until it gains a block at 
a time. Integrated neighborhoods are 
being insured by a combination of 
planning and dedication, such as in the 
Hyde Park Kenwood area, where are 
located the First Baptist Church and 
the University of Chicago. 

Community conferences send con- 
cerned citizens back to their residence 
to organize a block group. This grass- 
roots group discusses changes in owner- 
ship and tenancy; enforces housing 
codes (no subdividing without a city 
license). Church leaders in changing 
neighborhoods are eager for the inter- 
pretation and assistance of our mis- 
sionary staff. 

In the past year there has been a 
decided increase of interest in racial 
relations on the part of three churches 
which are in changing neighborhoods 
in Philadelphia. All three had repre- 
sentatives at the Lincoln University 
interracial conference, and all three 
have had significant discussions among 
lay persons, as well as attendance at 
seminars sponsored by the commission 
of human relations in Philadelphia. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Schools of Missions Report 


Based on Reports of Chairmen of Missionary and 
Stewardship Education 


Schools of Missions 





Areas 1956 1955 
Arizona 13 8 
N. California 39 39 
San Francisco 19 10 
S. California 71 47 
Colorado 20 23 
Connecticut 31 9 
Idaho 20 3 
Illinois 103 60 
Chicago 21 8 
Indiana 79 49 
Iowa 52 18 
Kansas 60 63 
Maine 26 6 
Massachusetts 78 14 
Michigan 57 15 
Detroit 17 6 
Minnesota 13 4 
Montana 14 9 
Nebraska 38 16 
Nevada* 4 
New Hampshire 20 1 
New Jersey 34 19 
New York 234 46 
Buffalo 8 8 
Metropolitan New York 5 4 
North Dakota 8 2 
Ohio 98 53 
Cleveland 7 6 
Oregon 29 7 
Pennsylvania 56 34 
Philadelphia 24 5 
Pittsburgh 18 5 
Rhode Island 25 10 
South Dakota 29 13 
Utah + 2 
Vermont 3 11 
Washington 57 36 
West Virginia 85 89 
Wisconsin 21 6 
Wyoming 16 5 

TOTALS 1,552 733 

* No report received to date. 

A School of Missions 


1. Provides information and moti- 
vation. 

2. Gets mission study done. 

3. Provides for additional features 
on missions. 

4. Helps the missionary and the 
church in mutual understanding and 
cooperation. 

5. Provides an opportunity for co- 
operation with the mission boards in 
education and promotion of the Bap- 
tist world mission. 

6. Makes it possible to reach the 
largest number of people in the church 
for the least expense. 
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7. Helps the church fulfill its evan- 
gelistic responsibility to the ends of the 
earth. 

8. Results in the strengthening of 
the total life and work of the church. 

9. When possible to have a mission- 
ary, it provides for the largest possible 
use of his services within a given time. 


After the School—What? 


A suggestion has come that there 
might be a place for a commencement 
service for a school of missions, It 
might include such things as recog- 
nition of those who attended 100 per 
cent, of unusual handwork and proj- 
ects, or of outstanding work by one of 
the teachers. 

From this general period, there 
might be a transition, with a talk by 
the pastor on the importance of our 
task, following through from a school 
of missions to action in missions. 

For this purpose there might be a 
dedication service. A card like the fol- 
lowing might be used to suggest for- 
ward steps in applying many of the 
principles studied in the school of mis- 
sions. 


‘God’s Arithmetic’ 


There is still available a three-act 
play on stewardship by Sara K. Stang. 
It calls for six characters—three men 
and three women. It will help to make 
clear what “seeking first the kingdom 
of God” means in some practical life 
situations. It sells at ten cents a copy. 





Bible Book-of-the-Month 


SE hid ve Sons ee bas ke Ephesians 
ek 6 a aka er a'ws 1,2,3 John 
EE bianco ahen cman ee Luke 





Order from the American Baptist book 
stores, or from this department at 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Order six copies, one for each char- 
acter. 


Men and Missions Sunday 


Sunday, October 14, is designated 
as Men and Missions Sunday. Many 
churches use this Sunday as an oppor- 
tunity to let the men in the church 
hear their witness to their faith and 
enthusiasm in the Christian world mis- 
sion. The men of the church may be 
made responsible for the entire wor- 
ship service. 

For material and resources, write to 
the National Council of American 
Baptist Men, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., or use Missions, A 
Book of Remembrance, Home Mission 
Digest, Along Kingdom Highways, 
and the current missionary reading 
and study books as listed in “Friends 
Through Books.” 





School of Missions Commencement 





their work. 
project. 


missionary. 


QOQQ4R 


Name 


MY DEDICATION 
I will pray daily for our missionaries and 
I will participate in a missionary service 
I am interested in working as a full time 


I will increase my giving to missions by 
$ per week, 








Address 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION—Chdldrese 





What Is Trick or Treat for UNICEF? 


T IS Halloween with a heart. It 
makes Halloween a day when the 
youngsters of America share their 
treats with needy children throughout 
the world. Started in 1950 by one 
church, the idea has swept across the 
country and truly belongs to the youth 
of America. A United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
Halloween is traditional with spooks, 
witches, and goblins; it retains all the 
fun of ringing doorbells, parties, apple- 
bobbing, and the collecting of treats. 
But there is one very big difference. 
The treats these young ambassadors of 
good will collect are pennies, nickels, 
and dimes which, through UNICEF, 
will treat less fortunate children to 
life-giving milk, medicine, and care. 
Our Halloween ghosts thus help ward 
off the real ghosts of hunger, disease, 
and fear which dominate the lives of 
two-thirds of the world’s children. This 
is really traditional American fun 
with a traditional American heart. 

Last Halloween, more than a million 
children in six thousand communities 
made a gift to “all the world’s chil- 
dren” of more than half a million dol- 
lars! This can be real fun for your 
junior boys and girls! 

What will it do for your commun- 
ity? A day which in recent years has 
often been filled with destructive irre- 
sponsibility will become a celebration 
of constructive responsibility. United 
in the common cause of helping “all 
the world’s children,” communities will 
find extra dividends at home from a 
selfless cooperative effort. Adult super- 
vision will improve the tone of Hal- 
loween and give parents and leaders a 
novel experience in helping their 
youngsters share the delight of a nine- 
year-old who said, “I’ve never felt so 
useful in my whole life.” 

What will it do for “All the World’s 
Children”? It will help UNICEF in 
its gigantic task of assisting underde- 
veloped countries in their fight against 
dread diseases such as malaria, tu- 
berculosis, leprosy, and yaws, in their 
struggle to provide adequate nutrition 
for their growing youngsters, and in 
their efforts to replace superstition and 
ignorance with sound maternal and 
child health practices. 

To more than thirty-two mullion 
children, who last year received 
UNICEF milk, vitamins, medicine, or 
other care, it gave faith and hope— 
because someone far away across the 
sea cared enough. 

The Halloween pennies, nickels, and 
dimes from the children in your town 
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will be converted into life-saving shots 
of penicillin, protective vaccines, and 
health-giving milk. Five cents provides 
the penicillin to cure one child of 
yaws; one cent provides the vaccine to 
protect one child from TB; one cent 
provides six glasses of milk. 

How widespread is Trick or Treat 
for UNICEF? It has become a tradi- 





tion in an ever-increasing number of 
American communities. Since 1950, 
when the idea was conceived by one 
tiny Sunday school class, each year 
shows tremendous increase in the num- 
ber participating. The 1955 figures 
are: states participating—48; com- 
munities participating—6,000; total 
contribution-—$520,000. 

A packet of materials to help you 
plan and carry through Trick or Treat 
may be obtained from United States 
Committee for UNICEF, United Na- 
tions, New York, N.Y., $1. A packet 
contains enough material for twenty- 
five children. Make checks payable to 
U. S. Committee for UNICEF. 


New Kindergarten Books 


Two years ago, the first of a new 
series of kindergarten picture-story 
books were made available. These bore 








the titles: Keiko’s Birthday, Ronnie’s 
Wish, and Nezbah’s Lamb. This series 
was known as the Little Playmate 
Books, Set 1. These were related to the 
home-mission themes. 

In September of this year, a second 
set becomes available. There are again 
three new books in Set 2. These will be 
related to our three foreign-mission 
themes that we will be studying the 
next few years. 

Juan and Juanita is an exciting story 
of twins in the Philippines; Deedee’s 
Holiday gives kindergarten boys and 
girls a glimpse into a fun day in Egypt; 
Surprise for Robin. Japanese boys and 
girls give Robin a gift as she leaves for 
America. 

These three books are attractively 
illustrated. Use them on your brows- 
ing table in the kindergarten. A set of 
three will cost $2 or the books may be 
purchased for 75 cents from your near- 
est American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety book store. 


Are You Using 
Offering Envelopes? 


Last year, many churches began us- 
ing children’s duplex offering enve- 
lopes for their Sunday church school 
offerings. We do not ask children to 
make pledges. But we do try to help 
children establish the habit of regular 
giving both to the current expense of 
the Sunday church school and to our 
world-wide missionary program. 

We have prepared attractive duplex 
offering envelopes for children. These 
provide two pockets: one for our 
church school and one for missions. 
By using these envelopes, the children 
are helped to become regular in bring- 
ing an offering every Sunday they are 
present, and encouraging them to fill 
envelopes for the Sundays they may 
have to be absent. They are also being 
trained to become regular givers to 
the current expenses of the church 
and to missions. This we believe to be 
good stewardship education! 

If your church school has not intro- 
duced the duplex offering envelopes 
for children, now is a good time to be- 
gin to make plans. The offering enve- 
lopes are undated, so you may begin 
any time. Each box costs 20 cents and 
has a year’s supply of envelopes. These 
may be purchased from your nearest 
American Baptist book store. 
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Guild House Party Thrills Delegates 


N JULY 14, 1956, 127 Fellow- 

ship Guild girls and counselors, 
from twenty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, gathered at Green 
Lake, Wis., to ask themselves the 
theme question of the national guild 
house party, “What on Earth Are You 
Doing?” A balanced program of per- 
sonal devotions, worship, Bible study, 
discussion groups, skill classes, guild 
program conferences, fellowship, and 
recreation helped them find satisfying 
and memorable answers to that ques- 
tion during the seven days they spent 
together. 

The Bible teacher, Mrs. Erma Paul 
Ferrari, of New York, N.Y., author, 
editor, and vocational counselor, re- 
lated great biblical truths in an excit- 
ing way to the problems girls face as 
they seek to discover what vocation 
God wants them to enter. Bible study 
became a tremendous adventure. 

Mrs. Maxwell T. Powers, of Berke- 
ley, Calif., brought more answers to 
the theme question in her dynamic 
cathedral vesper talks and in her skill 
group on worship. Mrs. Powers also 
served as the foreign-mission speaker. 
She took the house party group 
“around the world in one night” as 
she shared stories of the work being 
done on a number of foreign-mission 
fields by former guild girls she met in 
the summer of 1955, while she and her 
husband were members of the Ralph 
Johnson world-mission tour. 

Carol M. Jenson, of Albert Lea, 
Minn., national guild chairman of the 
B.Y.F. for 1955-1956, presided at all 
sessions with poise and graciousness. 
Carol also planned a hilarious get-ac- 
quainted party for the first night, and 
conducted a daily skill group on recre- 
ation. Sandra Schoeninger, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Carol’s successor, was 
present and did an excellent job as 
house-party dean. 

Evening features included a splendid 
home-mission address by Mrs. Albert 
Babcock, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; a 
combined hobby and talent show; and 
a guild night, with reports from local 
chapters; a beautiful installation serv- 
ice for Sandra Schoeninger, incoming 
national chairman; and the presenta- 
tion of a farewell gift to Isabelle M. 
yates, whose resignation as director 
of the Fellowship Guild was an- 
nounced at the house party. 

The stirring climax of the seven 
days came the last night during the 
consecration-communion service, at 
which Julia Brand, pastor of the Com- 
munity Baptist Church, Roberts, 
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Idaho, officiated. As each girl and 
counselor knelt at the table and par- 
took of the elements, the great oneness 
in Christ which had characterized 
every moment of the house party 
bound the whole group together in a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience of 
“the vine and the branches,” relation- 
ship. 

High tribute goes to Mrs. Robert 
Manogg, national guild counselor for 
the National Council of American 
Baptist Women, for her inspired work 
in writing both the installation service 
and the Abbey Area Prayer Tower 
dedication service (see below), for her 
fine talk on how to become a foreign 
missionary. 

Marjorie Green’s beautiful voice, 
gay song leading, and direction of the 
music-interest group added a special 
flavor to the week, as did the conse- 
cration and devotion of each counselor 
and resource person, many of whom 
came at their own expense and on 
vacation time. 

In the highest sense the house party 
was a great experience. 


Dream Came True 


While attending the 1954 national 
guild house party, several girls began 
to dream of the day when the water 
tower in the abbey area at Green Lake 
(where most youth conferences are 
held) might be converted into a prayer 
tower similar to the one in the Inn 
area, two miles from the abbey. 

During these two years, those girls 


and hundreds of other guild girls, guild 
alumnae, and counselors who caught 
the dream have contributed to a fund 
to make the dream come true. By last 
May enough money had been given so 
that the basic work on the tower was 
finished before the 1956 house party 
began. 

A deeply moving prayer tower dedi- 
cation service, written by Mrs. Robert 
Manogg, national guild counselor, was 
held on Sunday afternoon, July 15, for 
house party delegates and their friends. 
Among other parts of the dedication 
were brief speeches by four of the girls 
to whom God gave this particular 
dream two years ago. In addition to 
sharing their joy in words, one in the 
group (all of whom are from the First 
Baptist Church, Muncie, Ind.) _pre- 
sented a white Bible to be used in the 
prayer tower to Grant F. Anderson, 
assistant executive secretary of the 
American Baptist Assembly. 

A thrilling aspect of. the dedication 
was the presence of fifteen girls and 
eight women from Muncie First, who 
had journeyed to Green Lake for the 
weekend especially to attend the serv- 
ice. Two other girls from this church 
attended the house party full time. To 
Mary Elizabeth Wood, guild counselor 
for this church, goes the credit for 
making this cavaran possible. Furnish- 
ings for the prayer tower were selected 
following the house party. A formal 
assembly dedication will be held next 
summer. 

So it is that a dream, placed by God 
in the hearts of guild girls, came true. 


B. Y. F. Vesper Day 
On Sunday, December 2, B.Y.F. 


groups across the country will be ob- 
serving their annual Vesper Day. 





Prayer tower dedication service, July, 1956, abbey area, Green Lake, Wis. 
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Foreign Missions in Your Living Room 


By RUTH M. POSTPICHAL 


OW RECENTLY have you heard 

someone say, “They’re leading us 
right into war. I wish I could do some- 
thing to stop it”? Or, at a missionary 
meeting have you heard someone re- 
mark, “It seems so little just to send 
money and these few things. We can 
pray, of course, but if we could only do 
something personal”? The answer is, 
“You can!” 

During the fall of 1956, about 
thirty-five thousand students from for- 
eign countries will be studying in our 
schools. Many will spend four years in 
our country without ever entering an 
American home. Their ideas about us 
will be formed from contacts with folk 
on buses, in the movies, and in stores. 
They will see us at our worst. 

It was concern for these youngsters 
—many of whom are homesick—and 
a desire to do something for God and 
country, that led a group of women in 
the First Baptist Church, Glenside- 
Wyncote, suburbs of Philadelphia, Pa., 
into an interesting experiment in 
Christian Friendliness. 


Open House 


In February, 1950, our first attempt 
—a Sunday open house—revealed to 
us many problems. Our women were 
anxious to entertain, but their hus- 
bands were reluctant. Two arguments 
were used: “If our son were studying 
in India, wouldn’t you like some fam- 
ily to invite him to Sunday dinner?” 
“The Browns are going to do it, too.” 
Result? The hostess list was filled, and 
husbands and wives were working to- 
gether. 

Names of foreign students were 
easily obtained from local colleges. 
The invitation was extended to 
church, to dinner in an American 
home, and to tea at the parsonage. 
Accurate transportation directions 
were given to each guest, and assur- 
ance that fares would be paid by us. 
This is necessary, because most stu- 
dents have barely enough money for 
food and clothing. 

With invitations extended, we 
thought the main job was done. What 
we had not realized was that these 
students were just teenagers like our 
own children—far from home and 
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without Mother to say, “You'd better 
answer that invitation.” About 50 per 
cent of the invitations were answered, 
and out of the 50 per cent two-thirds 
of the answers were, “No, thank you.” 

We had imagined that these stu- 
dents were sitting listlessly awaiting 
our invitation! We had not considered 
the time they must spend on their 
lessons. We did not know that many 
had been warned—as we warn our 
own children—not to take up with 
strangers. We had not stopped to think 
that bus and trolley problems loom 
large in the eyes of a stranger who 
speaks little English. However, our 
day of entertaining foreign students 
was a huge success. 

Now, through the Philadelphia 
Council of Churches, all foreign stu- 
dents receive a letter in the fall, wel- 
coming them to the city in the name 
of the Christian churches. The stu- 
dents are urged to fill out and return 
an enclosed stamped card which sup- 
plies information in addition to name, 
age, and studies, such as hobbies, de- 
sire to be entertained in a home, reli- 
gion, and desire to visit our churches. 
This information makes it possible 
to match happily family and student. 


Indian Guest 


Traveling is fun, but who can afford 
to go to India? Entertaining a student 
from India is the next best thing, and 
it is very inexpensive. A simple meal 
of lamb or fowl, with rice and vege- 
tables, is a treat to any student. At 
home he does not eat desserts. He likes 
to tell you all about home. He will 
teach your children more geography 
than they will learn in many lessons. 
He will give adults information that 
will help them to appear unusually 
erudite at a missionary conference— 
or in any conversational group. It 
happened to us. 

Daniel Nadar entered the kitchen 
of our home, camera in hand, as I was 
preparing breakfast late in June, 1955. 
Daniel, a forty-year-old father of four 
daughters, had been studying engi- 
neering in the Midwest. He is a Chris- 
tian and his home is in the far south 
of India. Baptist Christian Friendli- 
ness missionaries had planned an itin- 
erary for his trip East, where he would 





take the ship for home. As Daniel 
entered the kitchen on this June morn- 
ing, he indicated that he wanted to 
get some pictures of the gardens in 
our neighborhood. At home, bare sand 
surrounds Daniel’s house, so that all 
can see and avoid snakes. 


Lost 


Watches were checked so that Dan- 
iel’s and ours would agree. Breakfast 
was planned for 9 o’clock. At 8:15, 
Daniel set out for a_thirty-minute 
photo jaunt. At 9:15, my husband 
drove around the neighborhood think- 
ing that Daniel might be lost on our 
winding streets. At 10 o'clock, we 
called the police, who promised to 
search for him. At 10:05, we suddenly 
realized that he must have gone in- 
doors. But, where would he go? In the 
church, of course, where they were 
having vacation Bible school. 


Found 


A call to the pastor, C. W. Griffin, 
ended our search. “Oh, yes, he’s been 
here some time. He’s spoken in the 
assembly and now is visiting the begin- 
ners.” At 10:30, Daniel returned, cov- 
ered with smiles. He had seen the most 
wonderful school. He had literature 
from all departments. When he re- 
turned home he was going to start 
such a school for his children. He had 
heard the children being taught to 
love all people. He was radiant in his 
enthusiasm—but there was no thought 
of breakfast. So I recalled a remark 
he had made. 

“Daniel,” I said, “yesterday you told 
us there was but one meal you could 
not live without—your breakfast.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but I said also 
the spirit is stronger than the body.” 
We grew to love Daniel, and now we 
know that we have a kind friend on 
the southern tip of India. 


Far-Off Greetings 


Christmas brings us greetings from 
many lands—a card from Georges 
Spitz, a Parisian Jew, now with the 
French army in Tunisia; another from 
Ahmed Malik, our Moslem friend; 
and yesterday we received an invita- 
tion to a wedding in Paris. We cannot 
go, really, but we shall be there in 
spirit. All the world is in our living 
room and it can be in yours. 

You, too, can send a Christian wel- 
come letter if there are students within 
thirty miles of your town. If you are 
too far from a college to do this, let 
your state Christian Friendliness mis- 
sionary know of your willingness to 
become a hostess, and she will supply 
you with foreign students during vaca- 
tion. 

All the world is in our living room, 
and it can be in yours! 


MISSIONS 
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Our Priceless Heritage 


By LORRIS WICKHAM 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
[Scene: Grandmother’s living room. 
Grandmother is sitting in big chair 
knitting.] 

GRANDMOTHER: Just a few more 
days until Thanksgiving! This will be 
a different Thanksgiving, with no 
one to gather about our table this 
year. But we shall all be going to Nan- 
cy’s house! Just think, this is her first 
thrill of having the family around her 
table at Thanksgiving. Nancy is an 
angel and that young Bob of hers is 
such a dear. They will have a fine 
Christian home and be a real credit 
to this community. [Looks at clock.] 
Oh, it’s time for “The Hour of 
Hymns” on the radio. [Turns on ra- 
dio—pianist plays hymns _ softly.] 
Nancy and I used to enjoy this pro- 
gram together. Since she was a tiny 
tot she would come over “just for a 
quiet talk with Grandma.” But this 
year she won’t have time to come to 
Grandma’s. [Hears knock.] Now who 
can that be? [Opens door.] Nancy! 

Nancy: Grandma! [Nancy hugs 
her. Looks about room and whispers.] 
You alone? I just had to come over 
for our Thanksgiving talk! I am so 
excited about having the family at 
my house this year, but Grandmother, 
it just wouldn’t be Thanksgiving with- 
out our Thanksgiving talk. [Grand- 
mother sits in easy chair and Nancy 
sits on stool at her feet.] 

Nancy: I’ll sit here, as I have done 
every year—while you tell me again 
about our Christian Baptist heritage. 

GRANDMOTHER: Nancy, dear, you 
are a grown-up lady now, with a home 
of your own. You have a group of 
Sunday school children, and some 
day you will have your own children 
to whom you must hand down this 
“Priceless Heritage.” [Takes up Bible.] 
This Book is the very foundation of 
our Christian heritage. Read it well. 
Christ gave his life upon the cross 
that we might have eternal life—a 
heritage—for every person who will 
accept it. Since Christ gave the Great 
Commission, men and women have 
given themselves to the work of Christ. 
Many died as they set forth to teach 
the Word. 

Nancy: Our greatest heritage then, 
Grandmother, is faith, isn’t it? 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes, Nancy, and 
not only those great characters of 
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whom we have a record in the Bible, 
but all those men of faith and courage 
who have given us our Baptist heri- 
tage. [Picks up copy of The Baptist 
Witness.| This little book helps trace 
the history of our great denomina- 
tion. It will help you to understand 
why there are different denomina- 
tions, why Baptists differ in their ways 
of worship, organization, and beliefs. 
It traces the history of our modern 
Baptists back to those who held close 
to the New Testament principles 
while Roman Catholicism held sway 
in Europe. Such men as Peter Waldo 
and John Wyclif criticized Catholi- 
cism, sdying that sacraments alone 
were not a true way to salvation. 
They declared that to be a Christian 
one must first have a personal faith 
in Christ. Only then is one ready to 
be baptized and become a member of 
a church. These men gained many 
followers, but thousands of Walden- 
sians died as martyrs for their faith. 

The name of Hubmaier, the Ana- 
baptist leader of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, takes its place in our gallery. He 
rebaptized those who came to them 
from the Catholics, and favored trans- 
lating the Bible into popular lan- 
guages, even though Catholics were 
opposed lest people would want to 
read it and to think for themselves. 
He was burned at the stake for his 
bold leadership of faith. 

On down through the years we find 
the names of Denck, Martin Luther, 
John Calvin, and Menno Simons, 
each differing slightly in his beliefs 
and principles, and forming different 
groups. The church of John Smyth 
and Thomas Helwys was considered 
the first General Baptist church. John 
Bunyan, imprisoned for his religious 
beliefs, wrote The Pilgrim’s Progress 
as his conception of a Christian life. 
Others in our “Who’s Who Among 
Baptists” are Robert Hall and Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, great pulpit ora- 
tors, whose printed sermons led to a 
great reputation for Baptists in both 
England and America. 

Nancy: Wasn’t this about the time 
the Pilgrims came to America to es- 
cape religious persecution? 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes, dear. If you 
should visit Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
you could see Plymouth Rock, where 
the Pilgrims landed, and you could 


examine the statue of the Indian that 
stands on Cole’s Hill, where the exiles 
buried their dead during the first win- 
ter. All this would help you to visual- 
ize the Mayflower lying offshore, and 
to realize what it meant to plant a 
colony on the inhospitable coast of 
New England. 

We Baptists are deeply indebted to 
Roger Williams, pioneer of religious 
liberty in America, who sought to es- 
tablish the basic principles of Baptists 
—personal religion, religious liberty, 
and separation of church and state— 
within the colonies. Banished from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony because of 
his beliefs, he founded the first settle- 
ment in Rhode Island, called Provi- 
dence. He immediately established 
friendly relations with the Indians in 
that area. 

Nancy: Religious liberty and free- 
dom of speech and of the press are 
the very basis of our Constitution. We 
owe so much to those who have given 
us this great heritage. 

GRANDMOTHER: We must remem- 
ber, too, all those who have heeded 
the call of the Lord. William Carey 
was the first English Baptist to pio- 
neer in missionary work. He went to 
India, and in spite of great obstacles 
he founded a mission there. We know 
of the contribution Adoniram and 
Ann Judson made to our Baptist his- 
tory, and how it took six years to win 
the first Burmese convert, but through 
trials and tribulations the Christian 
way of life began to expand. Many 
have gone forth since to carry the 
gospel. 

Nancy: And those like John Ma- 
son Peck and Isaac McCoy did their 
part in taking God’s work Westward, 
as our country expanded into new 
territory. 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes, Nancy, and 
the pages of A Book of Remembrance 
(started in 1871), speak clearly of 
those who have devoted their lives 
to Christian citizenship, that this 
world might be a better place in 
which to live. There are Brayton C. 
Case, the William Axlings, Isabel 
Crawford, Gustav A. Sword, the 
Hopevale martyrs, Millicent Engel, 
Mrs. Ioleta McElhaney. 


Nancy: As we consider this heri- 
tage, we certainly get a broad per- 
spective. We can really profit by the 
way our predecessors did things. 


GRANDMOTHER: Yes, Nancy, it is 
important for us to know our Chris- 
tian heritage, including Christ’s death 
on the cross, and his teachings, before 
we can be good citizens. Christianity 
must be an everyday job for us. 

Nancy: Oh, look at the time! I 
must run along. There is much to do. 
See you later, Grandma! 
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Christmas in October 


OME OF US find it hard to get 

the Christmas spirit until we get 
the tree up in our living rooms. That 
will be too late to plan an outstand- 
ing Christmas program for the Men’s 
Fellowship! 

In nearly every community, there is 
a school chorus or glee club that works 
hard on a Christmas musical program, 
just to give it once. How about invit- 
ing them to dinner, so as to give their 
program for your group? Perhaps, to 
make it doubly worth while, you will 
want to invite their parents and your 
wives to enjoy the evening with you. 
In October, you should be able to 
secure the promise of the best school 
chorus in town. See their director 
right away. 

Incidentally, it is good public rela- 
tions to ask school groups to partici- 
pate in your church functions. Many 
people get acquainted with you who 
otherwise would not come inside your 
church. 

Many men’s groups get along for 
months without decorations at their 
dinner tables. Most men do not miss 
them. This is one time, however, when 
you need decorations, and good ones. 
Appoint a committee with plenty of 
good imagination. If ideas are slow in 
coming, look at old Christmas cards 
to find them. Make both the tables and 
the room festive. 

If your room does not have a stage, 
it would be well to build simple risers 
for your guest group. Two-by-fours 
and two-by-eights set on edge, braced, 
and covered with five-eighths-inch 
plywood in strips about two feet wide 
will enable you to have three heights, 
including the floor. 

Have Christmas song sheets, or carol 
hooks, and plan for a hearty carol sing 
by the entire group. If some of your 
group play string instruments, you may 
wish to have them accompany you, at 
least on some of the carols, without 
the piano. 

Ask one of your men, who reads 
well, to learn by heart the Christmas 
story in the Gospels. One of the most 
effective programs we can remember 
was centered around a fine “elder 
statesman” who had learned that story 
in his youth, and told it as though he 
thought we had never heard it. Ask 
your reader now, so he can begin 
learning it immediately. There is great 
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beauty in the story that can be brought 
out only by one who knows it thor- 
oughly. 


Eat Well 


Plan an especially good dinner for 
this occasion. Go all out to help your 
guests have a good time. This will be 
your only contact with some, unless 
you make an exceptionally fine im- 
pression on them. 

Have name tags for all, with space 
for names in large letters. An archi- 
tect or draftsman in your group might 
letter them—in advance for those ex- 
pected, at the door for any who made 
reservations only by number of plates. 
Men’s tags could be in the shape of 
a Christmas tree, ladies’ tags attached 
to an inexpensive corsage. 

Some groups like to procure inex- 
pensive gifts, such as particularly 
amusing toys, that can be given to 
everyone, just to the children, or as 
awards for bringing the most people, 
meeting the most people (writing their 
names on a list). 


Speaker from Abroad 


In most communities there are sev- 
eral families who have come fairly 
recently from other lands. Ask one 
or two of the men, or perhaps a man 
from one family and a woman from 
another, to tell about Christmas in 
their native lands. If possible, have 
as exhibits some of the trinkets they 
use in their celebrations. 

It is important that the entire pro- 
gram be carefully timed in advance, 
and that each participant knows ex- 
actly how much time he is to take. 

How often we have seen excellent 
programs given before pitifully small 
audiences, and felt sorry for those ab- 
sent! A full month ahead is not too 


_meeting. Start now to plan the post- 





Churchmen’s 
Week 


Men & Missions Sunday — October 14 
Laymen’s Sunday — October 21 


For materials to help you plan these 
special observances for MEN, write to 
the National Council of American Bap- 
tist 7 152 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 











soon to start your build-up for this 


ers, newspaper publicity (with pic- 
tures!), mailed invitations, bulletin 
notices, and telephone calls that will 
get your community to turn out. Map 
out a careful schedule for getting out 
the various items. 


November Follow-Through 


Speaking of publicity, now is the 
time to hit it hard for the November 
meeting. “What Makes a Baptist” is 
a topic that should intrigue all of us. 

Certainly, every man _ connected 
with your church should get in on 
this discussion. It may take as many 
as six or seven contacts to get some 
of them out. Use every technique you 
know on the less likely ones—personal 
visits, mail, telephone—and then go 
and bring them! They will be glad 
they came, if you do a good job on 
the program and give them a good 
dinner. 

By now, you may have written for 
the booklets you plan to give to each 
man (see this page in September Mis- 
sions). If not, better get your order 
out right away to assure delivery in 
time. Your discussion should interest 
the men in doing a bit of reading on 
their own. Hand them the booklets, 
and they will be more likely to do it. 


October Meeting—Relax! 


When we have guests from outside 
our church, we often put on our for- 
mal fronts. Do not do it! Remember, 
those fellows from the other churches 
enjoy fun as much as you do, and they 
may not be expecting to have any. 
Surprise them with a jolly atmosphere 
and genuine friendship. Ask each of 
your men to try during the evening 
to get well acquainted with at least 
four men from other churches. Find 
out where they work, what they do, 
what jobs they have in their own 
churches, and what their men’s 
groups are like. Help them to get ac- 
quainted with one another. As you 
introduce two men, tell each enough 
about the other to start a conversa- 
tion between them. 

Check the details again: cards 
(5x7) for the “Phillips 66” discus- 
sion; good, discussable questions, that 
will draw answers in a positive vein; 
all churches set to give you accurate 
reservations; plenty of publicity; song 
sheets; souvenir programs; written 
confirmation to your speakers, guest 
singers, and others, with details as to 
time and length of their part on the 
program; name tags with names of 
churches printed on them, and space 
for names of individuals, different 
color for each church; good dinner; 
and flowers for the tables. 


MISSIONS 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





HUNGARY 
World Council of Churches 


The World Council of Churches 
meeting in Galyatet6é, Hungary, July 
28-August 5, was undoubtedly the 
most dramatic meeting that the coun- 
cil ever held. 

First, it was the first meeting to be 
held in Eastern Europe, thus demon- 
strating impressively the determination 
of the World Council to carry on its 
work with proper regard to the whole- 
ness of the church. 

Second, the Central Committee re- 
established relations with friends who 
had been absent from their meetings 
since the Amsterdam Assembly in 
1948. 


Delegates from China 


Bishop and Mrs. Kuang Hsun Ting, 
of Peking, were present, and Bishop 
Ting spoke frankly of the points which 
had separated the Chinese Christians 
from the World Council up to this 
time. Also in a very moving but simple 
statement the representatives from 
Roumania—Bishop A. Arday, Prof. A. 
Maksay of the Reformed Church, and 
Bishop H. Mueller of the Lutheran 
Church—expressed their joy at again 
being able to have fellowship with old 
friends. As at Evanston, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia also were 
represented. 

Certainly for the seven Baptists who 
were at Galyateté, the admission of 
the Hungarian Baptist Churches into 
the membership of the World Council 
was a notable part of the meeting. 
The response of the Hungarian Bap- 
tists to their election included a tribute 
to the present president of the Hun- 
garian Ecumenical Council, Bishop 
Albert Berecsky, because of his gra- 
ciousness to Hungarian Baptists for 
many years. 

For those who had attended the 
first meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee after the Amsterdam Assembly in 
1948, the most dramatic moment of 
all came when Franklin C. Fry, chair- 
man of Central Committee and vice- 
chairman of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, announced that negotiations 
which had been carried on since 1948, 
and had been stepped up during the 
meeting in Hungary, had finally re- 
sulted in the reinstatement of Bishop 
Lajos Ordass. The bishop had been 
arrested at the time of the Amsterdam 
Assembly and had been convicted in 
a civil court of offenses in currency 
exchange. The money involved was 
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relief money sent by American Luther- 
ans, who have always had implicit 


faith in the bishop. 


Hungarian Hospitality 


At no place where the Central Com- 
mittee has met has it had more gra- 
cious treatment. The formalities at the 
border were amazingly brief. The com- 
mittee was entertained royally by Hun- 
garian churches on both Sundays of 
its stay. The Reformed Theological 
Seminary acted as host at times when 
members of the committee had to be 
in Budapest. A large delegation met 
trains and planes, carrying large seals 
of the World Council. The demand 
for autographs was endless, even on 
the part of people on the streets. Most 
touching on one of the last days of 
the meeting was the presentation to 
every visitor of gifts from the churches 
of Hungary. Beautifully executed em- 
broidery and characteristic pottery de- 
lighted all the participants. 

At noon on the last Sunday, all par- 
ticipants were entertained at an im- 
pressive luncheon. The president, the 
premier, and other important officials 
of the People’s Republic of Hungary 
heard an address of welcome by the 
president and a reply from the chair- 
man of Central Committee. 

A topic which received a good deal 
of attention during the week was that 
of “Christian Witness, Proselytism, and 
Religious Liberty.” The preliminary 
paper on the subject was prepared by 
a commission which included two Bap- 
tists: John E. Skoglund, of the United 





States, and Johannes Norgaard, of 
Denmark. 


International Affairs 


The Central Committee also focused 
its attention on international affairs. 
There was general agreement that “the 
world wants peace but will not get 
it until men are ready to make sacri- 
fices for peace and abandon practices 
which make for war.” Respect for 
truth was urged if the world is to 
move from the cold war into real 
peace. Also it was emphasized that 
people must have free access to the 
facts, must be free to travel, to know 
other peoples, and thus achieve mu- 
tual confidence and respect. Espe- 
cially people “must be free to worship 
God, to witness to their faith, and to 
have their children educated in it in 
church, school, and youth meetings.” 

The division of interchurch aid and 
service to refugees again called atten- 
tion to its never-ending problem, and 
to the need for the churches to real- 
ize that their responsibilities have not 
yet ended. They also reminded the 
churches that they must reassure ref- 
ugees who are looking to them for 
help that they will not be abandoned 
in their tragic situation. 


W.C.C. and I.M.C. 


A good deal of time was given to a 
discussion of the complex problem of 
further integration of the World 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. Accord- 
ing to the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of W.C.C. and I.M.C., Henry 
P. Van Dusen, two objectives must 
be met. First, the convictions of the 
international missionary movement 
and the sense of mission must be 


Bishop K. H. Ting and Mrs. Ting, of the Church of China, talk with 
Daniel T. Niles, a secretary of the World Council of Churches, at Galyateté 
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woven into the structure of the World 
Council of Churches; and, second, the 
present work of the I.M.C. must not 
be sacrificed in the integration. 
Reports were given on extensive 
study plans now under way. Among 
those receiving special attention were 
“The Lordship of Christ over the 
World and the Church,” “Christians 
and the Prevention of War in an 





Atomic Age,” “The Word of God and 
the Living Faiths of Men,” “The Re- 
lation Between Evangelism and the 
Vocation of the Laity,” and “The 
Theology of Missions.” 


Problem in Spain 


The executive committee reported 
to the Central Committee its deep 
concern that Union T ‘heological Sem- 
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are typical of the 14 dynamic messages which 
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Using his psychological perception which has been intensified by his 
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the magnifying glass of the Scriptures to the mental strains of Christian 
living in our modern era. He views evil as a reality and understands 
the transforming power of God in redeeming lives and strengthening 
them against temptation. ; $2.00 


The following titles 
comprise this book: 


TAUGHT BY THE MASTER 
by Clarence W. Cranford 


With a purpose which is frankly inspirational, the author in seven 
forceful chapters shows how the message, purpose, and methods of 
Jesus’ teaching are applicable to the present day. 

Fresh in approach and illustration, this book will he!p teachers of all 
faiths rediscover eternal meaning in what they do with Bible classes in 
their church. Based on the Bible, TAUGHT BY THE MASTER 
reflects the wide reading habits of Dr. Cranford and his keen 
appreciation of the teacher's work. $2.00 
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which was closed 
last January, is still unopened. A reso- 


inary of Madrid, 


lution called for the immediate rec- 
ognition of the right of the seminary 
to function and to fulfill its task to 
train ministers for the evangelical 
churches in Spain. The executive com- 
mittee expressed its conviction that 
the existence and full functioning of 
the seminary are in complete accord 
with the right and liberties of Span- 
ish citizens as guaranteed by consti- 
tutional provision. 

Proposals were made that, if pos- 
sible, further steps should be taken in 
discussing mutual problems with rep- 
resentatives of the Moscow Patriarch- 
ate of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


New Member Churches 


Three new churches entered the fel- 
lowship of the World Council at the 
meeting: The Hungarian Baptist 
Churches, The Church of the Province 
of Central Africa, and the La Plata 
Synod of South America. 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general sec- 
retary, called attention to the fact that 
in 1946 fifty churches participated in 
the provisional organization. Today 
there are 162 Protestant, Anglican, 
and Orthodox churches from forty- 
seven nations in the council. 

“By our very nature,” Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft said, “we are in a strict sense 
a service agency, and we must resist 
every move toward making the council 
a centralized executive body apart 
from the churches which compose it.” 

ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


THEOLOGY 


Five Regional Conferences 


At five regional theological confer- 
ences held during the summer, theo- 
logical issues were discussed frankly 
and earnestly by more than 250 Bap- 
tist scholars. 

John E. Skoglund led the West 
Coast conference, meeting at the Berk- 
eley Baptist Divinity School, to con- 
sider “God and the Natural Order,” 
“How Does God Work in His Uni- 
verse?” “Can We See God’s Hand in 
the Created Order and in History?” 
and “Does Scientific Advance Increase 
or Hinder Our Knowledge of God?” 
It was felt that Protestantism, while 
rejecting the Roman Catholic concept 
of natural theology, has failed to sup- 
ply an adequate substitute. Baptists 
need to “illuminate the religious sig- 
nificance of the universe in which we 
live” through a reverent inquiry, and 
thus “enlarge and develop our idea 
of its Author.” 


Nature of Christ 


The New England conference, held 
at Stoughton, Mass., 


under the chair- 


MISSIONS 





manship of Eugene M. Austin, con- 
centrated on the nature of Christ. 
From background considerations of 
“The Eternal Son and the Incarnate 
Word,” “The Historic Jesus,” “Christ 
and Atonement,” and “Christ and 
Man’s Hope,” attention was focused 
sharply on issues related to “Christ 
and Contemporary Culture.” Chris- 
tianity is emptied if answers to human- 
life questions are sought from “polliti- 
cal, economic, and scientific methodol- 
ogies.” To move from “appearance to 
being,” from “abstraction to mystery,” 
from “the coordinates of society to 
the immediacy of God,” we must seek 
the Incarnate Word by rediscovering 
the Jesus of history, with eyes opened 
to the Christ of faith. 

Winthrop S. Hudson chaired the 
conference meeting at the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School to discuss 
the “Nature of the Church.” Daniel 
Day Williams, guest speaker, led the 
group to consider the importance of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in un- 
derstanding the church. A “spiritual 
church” must be “empowered directly 
by the Holy Spirit.” The character of 
the “Spirit” is of the quality of Jesus 
Christ. The church as a “gathered 
community of redeemed persons” has 
a responsibility to the entire human 
community, not merely to itself as “an 
exclusively closed group.” Because it 
is impossible fully to realize the ideal 
of a “gathered church,” Baptists “act 
as a group” and at the same time 
emphasize full individual freedom and 
autonomy of the local congregation. 


Nature of Man 

The problem of the “Essential Na- 
ture of Man,” the significance of the 
image of God, occupied much of the 
time at the West Central conference 
meeting at the Springfield, Ill., Bap- 
tist camp under the leadership of Al- 
vin Pitcher. It was seen that the image 
of God is related to “obedience to 
God’s will and the glorification of 
God.” It is bound up with relation- 
ships to God and to man with his fel- 
low creatures. The image points to 
what man can be through God’s re- 
deeming action in Christ. Problems 
related to the meaning of man as 
sinner and as redeemed, to the nature 
of man’s hope and the meaning of 
“immortality,” “resurrection,” and 
“eternal life,” occasioned animated 
discussion. Baptists have not given re- 
cent attention to these matters suf- 
ficiently to warrant the thought of a 
“Baptist position.” 

Robert T. Handy led the confer- 
ence meeting at Eastern Baptist Col- 
lege. It was found that general state- 
ments concerned with “Sin and Re- 
demption” were accepted quickly, but 
proved io be difficult under detailed 
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scrutiny. All agreed that “all men are 
sinners” and “God hates sin,” but it 
was different when answers were 
sought to “how God hates sin” or “in 
what sense men are sinners.” These 
questions were related to the basic re- 
lationships between “love and justice 
as divine attributes” and the relation- 
ships of “God’s grace and man’s 
faith.” 

All five conferences were built upon 
foundations laid at the first theological 
conference held at Green Lake in 1954. 
Each regional conference, as_ the 
Green Lake conference, was preceded 
by a year of intense study and paper 
preparation by small study groups. 
Each area group called for (1) con- 
tinuing theological discussions and 
(2) an adequate forum for review- 
ing theological papers in printed form. 
Wilbour E. Saunders, chairman of the 
central planning committee, will an- 
nounce definite plans in these respects 
in the late fall. 

LyNN LEAVENWORTH 


WISCONSIN 
Desegregation 


Racial desegregation within Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention agencies and 
churches was highlighted at the bi- 
ennial home missions executive con- 
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ference at Green Lake, Wis., July 21- 
26. National secretaries received guid- 
ance on race relations. 


Biblical Basis 


Langdon Gilkey, of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion, pre- 
sented a paper entitled “The Theology 
of the Church as Related to Racial 
Desegregation.” Dr. Gilkey reviewed 
the biblical basis for racial integration 
as interpreted in the doctrines of the 
nature of God, the nature of man, and 
man’s relation to man. 

The presence of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., brought the conference face 
to face with the bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The twenty-seven-year- 
old Baptist pastor, without reference 
to the personal danger to himself and 
his family, explained in a formal ad- 
dress the philosophy behind “Non- 
Aggression Procedures to Interracial 
Harmony.” Mr. King declared that 
the use of physical force would create 
more problems than it would solve, 
and emphasized the strength of the 
movement in terms of the Gandhi 
technique of the words of Jesus, “Love 
your enemies.” 


Interracial Progress 


Under the chairmanship of Paul O. 
Madsen, secretary of the department 





of cities of the Home Mission Societies, 
a panel described interracial relation- 
ships of American Baptists. Those par- 
ticipating and reporting progress in 
their respective areas of service in- 
cluded Hugh D. Pickett, executive 
secretary of the West Virginia Baptist 
Convention; Margery Chan, director 
of Christian education for the Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Council of Churches; 
Charles E. Boddie, associate candidate 
secretary, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies; and W. Alfred Di- 
man, executive secretary of the Chi- 
cago Baptist Association. 

The increase in racial inclusiveness 
during the past five years was at- 
tributed largely to the removal of 
moral and legal sanction of racial 
covenants by unanimous decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
1948. (A racial covenant is defined 
as an actual clause in a deed pro- 
hibiting the sale of a home to a mem- 
ber of a specified racial or religious 
group. ) 

Ahead of legal decisions, American 
Baptists helped prepare the way for 
social justice. American Baptist home 
missionaries reflect the many racial 
components of the churches across the 
convention. Commissioning on the 
basis of ability and call has proceeded 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Desegregation 
(Continued from page #0) 
without racial comment for decades. 
Furthermore, these missionaries are 
sent to serve persons of all races and 

classes. 

At the closing session of the con- 
ference, Reuben E. Nelson, general 
secretary of the American Baptist 
Convention, expressed his joy that the 
American Baptist fellowship is truly 
open to “whomsoever will.” 

BERNICE COFER 


BURMA 
Vacation Journey 


Leaving my nursing duties at the 
Moulmein Christian Hospital, I at- 
tended the annual mission conference 
in Rangoon. We were fortunate this 
year in having Professor Douglas G. 
Eadie, of the University of Redlands, 
Redlands, Calif., lead our Bible study. 
The rest of the conference was in- 
spiring and the debates were lively, as 
they are each year. 

After the conference, Ah Ma, Ma 
Than Sein, and I started out by train 
for a vacation. Trains do not run at 
night because of insurgent activities, 
and so the first night was spent at 
Toungoo. The next night was spent 
on the waiting-room floor in the sta- 
tion at Mandalay, because it was im- 
possible to find the key for our car. 
The whole platform was jammed with 
people trying to get some sleep while 
waiting for their trains. 

After another night along the way, 
we arrived in Myitkyina, where we 
(Continued on page 44) 
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@ How do you get a date? 

e@ Why do parents treat me like a 
child? 

@ How do I get my folks to listen? 
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These and 105 other questions often asked 

the author by teen-agers who want to live 
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Shows teen-agers how parents fit in. It deals with 
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brother and get along at home, to dating and the 
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Vacation Journey 

(Continued from page 42) 
had a good rest. It is hard to imagine 
that this town was so devastated that 
there were only five or six houses left 
standing at the end of the war. Part 
of the road leading into the town is 
the famous Ledo Road, about which 
we read during the war. The others 
in our party stayed with Mary I. 
Laughlin, principal of the Kachin 
Baptist School, while I stayed next 
door with Missionary and Mrs. Her- 
man G. Tegenfeldt. Four of the 
Tegenfeldt children were in India at- 
tending school, the two younger chil- 
dren were at home. I enjoyed visiting 
with them very much. Mr. Tegen- 
feldt’s father was visiting them, too, 
and was busy installing a water system 
with an electric pump. When finished, 
this system will eliminate the necessity 
of carrying water from the well or 
near-by river. 

While there we were able to visit 
the jade mines and lovely Indawgyi 
Lake. It was there that Brayton C. 
Case was drowned while doing re- 
habilitation work after the war. 

The church which is being built 
on the compound is progressing nicely. 
It is being constructed of stones from 
the river, some of which have to be 
hauled a considerable distance. The 
truck used to bring the stones was 
constructed from parts picked up here 
and there. It will be sold after the 
church is completed. 

We were very fortunate to be able 
to continue our journey with Lucy 
P. Bonney when she returned to 
Sumprabum, our northeast mission 
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station in Burma. The roads were nar- 
row and rose to an elevation of four 
thousand feet. The jungle was very 
dense all the way. Miss Bonney told 
me some thrilling accounts of her part 


in the trek out, during the war, with 
the Japanese just behind them. All 
along the way were skeletons of cars 
that had been abandoned. 

Rutu F. Keyser 
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beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Attn.: Mr. Burns 


Fifth Ave.., N.Y.C. 
















Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pulpit 
or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 





Unbreakable ._ . noise-free . 
lightweight .. _ boilproof com- 
munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 
Gudb BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. & 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 


COMMUNION“ CEPS: 


Order from 
your dealer 
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| Missionary 


MILESTONES 





Appointed 

3y the American Baptist Home 
Misssion Societies: Wesley Dixon, 
field representative, department of 


edifice funds and building counsel; 
Doris Farnsworth, Weirton Christian 
Center, Weirton, W. Va.; Herschell 
Daney, Crow Indian Baptist Church, 
Lodge Grass, Mont.; Harvey A. Ev- 
erett, field representative in church 
planning, program, and strategy, de- 
partment of cities; Howard Moody, 
Judson Memorial Church, New York, 
N. Y.; Benjamin Morales, president, 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Elmer Neff, mis- 
sionary pastor, Linch, Wyo.; James 
Scott, field representative in church 
' planning and study, department of 
cities; Peter Siemens, missionary pas- 








NEW 
Patterns 





... the ideal, easy way to earn 
extra money! 


Thousands of organizations and in- 
dividuals have proved for themselves 
just how fast and easy Graceline nap- 
kins sell. 
They're so appropriate for social 
functions both at church and in homes. 
They add such a pleasant touch of 
reverence — save the expense and loss 
of time using linens. 
50 to package, cellophane-wrapped. 
Many beautiful “grace” prayer designs 
printed on snowy-white paper. 


Edgar Roberts 


33 Eighth St. So. + Minneapolis, Minn. 
SEND FOR FREE 


SAMPLES TODAY 














| Please send me FREE SAMPLES of new § 
Graceline napkins and complete money- I 
f= making details. Dept. M106 
Name. 
| Address. 4 
i City Zone___ State ' 
aa eeaaeeeaaonaenaee!f 
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tor, Butte and Kief, N. Dak.; Nellie 
C. Tanner, Colegio Bautista, Man- 
agua, Nicaragua; Ruth E. Tanner, 
Emmanuel Christian Center, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Robert Wallace, Bethel Chris- 
tian Center, Kansas City, Kans.; Flor- 
ence Wangner, regional missionary, 
Winning the Children for Christ Pro- 
gram; Dr. and Mrs. William H. 
Hodges, Haiti, West Indies. 

By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions or city societies: 
Dwight H. Anderson, church-exten- 
sion project, Ann Arbor, Mich; Rob- 
ert Chidister, church-extension proj- 
ect, Godfrey, Ill.; William D. Clark, 
Community Baptist Church, Magna, 
Utah; Vern O. Ekerholm, Meade 
County Larger Parish, Union City, S. 
Dak.; Donald Foster, church-exten- 
sion project, Butte, Mont.; Victor R. 
Funderburk, missionary pastor, Ben- 
kelman, Nebr.; Clifton Gunnels, 
church-extension project, Fremont, 
Calif.; Bennett L. Owens, Mountview 
Baptist Church, Columbus, Ohio; 
Howard D. Simpson, missionary pas- 
tor, Idaho, Montana, and Utah; AI- 
bert Snyder, Lenox Park Baptist 
Church, Burlington, Ia.; Nathan W. 
Turner, Clyde Hill Baptist Church, 
Bellevue, Wash.; Arthur A. Vinz, 
Murray Baptist Church, Murray, 
Utah; Richard Williams, missionary 
pastor, May and Patterson, Idaho. 
Died 

Mary Butler, missionary to Nica- 
ragua (1935-1956); at Managua, 
Nicaragua, June 22. 

Martin S. Engwall, missionary to 
Belgian Congo (1923-1956); at 
Banza Menteke, Belgian Congo, Au- 
gust 17. 

Stacy R. Warburton, missionary to 
South China (1902-1904) ; American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society ex- 
ecutive (1905, 1911-1914) ; editor of 
Missions (1909-1910); professor of 
Christian Missions at Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School, Calif., (1924- 
1946) ; at Berkeley, Calif., May 3. 

Mrs. Georgia H. Wood, missionary 
to Belgian Congo (1911-1923); at 
Rochester, N.Y., June 21. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 5 

‘1) Degania villages, A and B. (2) 
407 missionaries, 9,798 native work- 
ers, 27,703 additions. (3) 36 years. 
(4) Christian teachers in environment 
of a Christian school. (5) True. (6) 
Bengal-Orissa. (7) Bitingi. (8) Bap- 
tist Church, Moscow, Russia. (9) 





True. (10) 50. (11) Work must be cut 
back. (12) 70 per cent. (13) Mission- 
ary in Massachusetts. (14) Pressure 
cooker, ordinary kettle. (15) Eleven 
thousand. 
Seminary. 


(16) Union Theological 


CENTRAL 
BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL 


“SEMINARY 


3 
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IN 
THE HEART 
OF AMERICA WITH 
THE WORLD AT HEART 
Offering one of the nation’s 
strongest theological faculties and 
Unsurpassed practical work 
opportunities—both church and secular 
Conservative—Progressive 
Scholarly—Spiritual 
Missionary 
Seminary Heights 
Kansas City 2, 
Kansas 





Write: 
DR. PAUL T. LOSH, President 
for 
Catalog and Information 








Mone FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 








If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church or on the house or purchas 
ing committee of your club or_lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 

Write for catalog and special 


Senaaes Tal le. 
\ Monroe €o., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














More Impressive 
Christmas 
Programs 


A complete selection 
of distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All colors 
and shades. Send today 
for FREE catalog: C-9 
(Choir Robes and Acces- 
sories); |-9 (Children’s 
Robes) ; P-9 (Pulpit 
Robes). 





Company 
New York 1, WN. Y. 
i 366 Fifth Avenue 
i Champaign, Illinois 
1000 N. Market Street 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. Chicago 1, fil. 
1634 WN. Cahuenga Blvd. 228 W. LaSalle St. 


Please send information about: 
[-] C-9 Choir Robes J-9 Children’s Robes 
(] P-9 Pulpit Robes 


| Collegiate Cap & Gown 
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sat 
WORK 


by George Stoll 


edited by 
Albert L. Meiburg 


“1 was sick, and ye visited 


me... in prison, and ye 


came unto me.” 


The Louisville story—Christian- 
ity in action—men who obeyed 
Christ’s injunction and went to 
those who were poor, sick, or in 
prison. Working quietly, perva- 
sively, and redemptively, they 
visited, encouraged, and helped 
the downtrodden. 

Here are descriptions of jails, 
institutions, hospitals—and _peo- 
ple—that have been changed be- 
cause someone took an interest. 
Here also are tested plans—plans 
you can adapt for your commu- 


nity. Order your copy today! 


$1.75 


at all bookstores 





Tee eee 


October, 1956 
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BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 








Far greater than silver or gold are 
the spiritual treasures to be found in 
a study of our Christian faith and 
heritage. A wealth of audio-visual 
material is available to help you por- 
tray the thrilling story of man’s search 
for God, and God’s unending love for 
mankind. 

These films and filmstrips can en- 
rich worship experience, direct think- 
ing, and, in general, serve as guide- 
posts in your quest for spiritual treas- 
ures. Use them carefully and prayer- 
fully. 

The Church Is Born—Visualizes the 
founding of the Christian church. 
Color filmstrip with manuscript. Rent- 
al, $3; sale, $6. 

The Growth in Our Idea of God— 
Original paintings by Jacques Barosin 
are used to show the development of 
man’s idea of God as set forth in the 
Bible. Color filmstrip with manuscripts 
for children and adults. Rental, $2.50; 
sale, $5. 

A Cry for Repentance, Jeremiah— 
The great prophet preaches the mes- 
sage of God to the people of Judah 
as they have turned away from him. 
Color filmstrip with manuscript. Rent- 
al, $2.50; sale, $5. 

Christians W orship—Recommended 
for primaries and juniors to help de- 
velop their understanding of worship. 
Color filmstrip with manuscripts for 
children and adults. Rental, $2.50; 
sale, $5. 

Fire upon the Earth—The history 
of the Christian church is presented 
with tremendous scope and impact. 
Time, 27 min. Color. Rental, $10. 


Thanksgiving Films 


Why We Have Thanksgiwing 
Traces ‘Thanksgiving festivals and 
celebrations through biblical history. 
Closes with careful attention to “what 
Thanksgiving means today.” Color 
filmstrip with manuscript. Rental, $3; 
sale, $6. 

Thanksgiving with Jesus—Celebra- 
tion of the Feast of Tabernacles as 
it might have been observed in the 
home of Jesus in Nazareth when he 
was a boy. Color filmstrip with manu- 
script. Rental, $2.50; sale, $4. 
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ntroducing Gorham’s new 
I stacking, interlocking Com- 
munion Tray. Available in ster- 
ling silver, also the finest quality 
silver plate. 


TRAY 1254” diameter holds 40 
glasses 
Sterling ... occ e ee 
Silver Plate $ 50.00 
TRAY 1154” diameter 
COVER Sterling .... . .§135.00 
Se WE chao Kheww on $ 25.00 
BASE 12'e” diameter 
Sterling ... $100.00 


Silver Plate ati 
GLASSES $2.00 per dozen additional 


Alms Basons 


Priced at only $10.00 to meet the 
demand for Gorham quality ot low 
price, this Bason is of highly polished 
brass with plush mat bearing 
stamped IHS symbol. Diameter 12”, 
depth 2%". Other Basons available 
in brass, silverplate and sterling silver 
— brochure upon request. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Request Illustrated Ecclesiastical 
Brochure giving prices. 


Gorham 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
Se Pree eSe 2f- —- SS 
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BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, II. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 








LAST YEAR 


. 0248 
/: 


MOTION PICTURES AND FILMSTRIPS 
WERE RENTED FROM THE 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARIES. 
Did YOUR church use them? 
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LADIES GROUP 


























BEAUTIFUL, SANITARY, EASY-TO-CLEAN 
STAINLESS STEEL TABLEWARE 

FOR SELLING ONLY 48 DOLLAR BOTTLES 
OF POPULAR M-K VANILLA. 


Lady Marion, our own exclusive pattern. 

Stainless steel for service . . . plain for sani- \ 

tation . . . a $64.75 value for your group 

without one penny of cost! Bright mirror \ 

finish cleans easily — won't rust, spot, stain 
or tarnish. Includes 30 one piece knives, 30 

forks, 30 teaspoons, 30 soup spoons and 5 

tablespoons — 125 pes. (Order Special Pack 

for substitution of 30 extra teaspoons in place 

of 30 soup spoons.) 


yee Reg, Retail 


fo you 
Se. 


GIVEN FOR SELLING 
JUST 60 BOTTLES 
OF M-K VANILLA 


80 cu (Fly in 


@ Coffee Urn boils own water 






@ Removable base — easy to clean 


Makes 30 to 80 cups. Gauge 
with cup markings for easy, 
accurate measuring ends 
guesswork. Only 1 lb. coffee 
needed for 80 cups. Finest 
electric element in removable 
base. New, sanitary, self- 
closing faucet. A $69.50 urn 
—the finest portable made. 
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OR OR ORS 

“Giant Value! 125 pe. set § 

, 4-pe. place setting for 30 : 
a = plus 5 a 
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tainless steel tray for your tableware 


UR GIFT TO YOU IF YOU ORDER NOW 


Gleaming stainless steel tray solves storage problem. 
ot © Portable, convenient, large capacity. Holds up to 72 
place settings. Size 16%” x 10%” x 3%”. Given ONLY 


°} if ordered on coupon below during 1956. 
. d JUPU OVE JK FK 


MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC. DEPT. 49-B 
Brownstown, Indiana 
Check your choice, please: 
125 pc. set Tableware (with soup spoons) 
125 pc. set Tableware (Special Pack, with 30 extra teaspoons in place 
of 30 soup spoons) 
FREE STAINLESS STEEL TRAY WITH TABLEWARE ORDER 
(CD 80 cup Party Pot 


ON CREDIT Ship ________ bottles of (check one) [J 6 oz. M-K Pure 
Vanilla Flavor or [) Y2 pint M-K Super Compound Vanilla. We'll sell 
them at $1 each and send you the money within 2 months. You will 
then send us the equipment checked above. Include free extra flavors 
to cover shipping charges. (two officers must sign names.) 


CASH ORDER Ship both the equipment indicated above and —-___ 
bottles of (check one) [] 6 oz. M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor or [) V2 pint 
M-K Super Compound Vanilla. Also include free extra flavors to cover 
shipping charges. Enclosed is our check or money 
































order for $_Ws+-SESeseFSFSFFSS. «Wee are under no further 
obligation. 
ORGANIZATION 
Sa mi ADDRESS 
G 
Gord Nonsnbtplg. Ist OFFICER ADDRESS 
* 
Ses sovann 8 2nd OFFICER ADDRESS 











M-K Vanilla is made from finest, prime Vanilla Beans. Avail- 
able in 6-oz. (Pure) or Y2 pint (Super Compound) $1 a bottle. 





































































































AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


THE MINISTERS AND 
MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD 


in cooperation with the 

COUNCIL ON 

MISSIONARY COOPERATION 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, W. Y. 








